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Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property ; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management ;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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The  Editors  Review 


WORKING  TOGETHER 


NEW  YEAR,  a  new  regime.  Some 
shifting  of  burdens  but  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Institute  remain  the  same.  New  ideas  in 
new  hands  are  as  vital  to  the  continued  life 
and  progress  of  the  Institute  as  is  the  solid 
and  firm  foundation  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  A  professional  or  semi-profes¬ 
sional  organization  can  survive  only  when 
its  members  give  as  well  as  get  service  from 
the  organization.  Out  of  each  one’s  time, 
some  part  must  be  given  to  the  general  good 
of  all,  whether  it  be  in  one’s  community  or 
in  the  Institute.  Only  in  this  way  can  real 
progress  be  achieved,  and  true  profession¬ 
alism  made  a  part  of  our  daily  business. 

The  Roll  of  the  Institute  was  built  up  by 
careful  selection  from  the  management 
people  of  the  entire  country.  Its  leaders 
down  through  the  years  have  been  selected 
from  the  best  management  men  in  the  great 
cities  and  the  outstanding  business  centers 
in  many  of  the  states.  These  men  have 
brought  to  the  Institute  not  only  fine  leader¬ 
ship  but  extensive  management  experience 
that  has  been  a  major  factor  in  its  growth 
and  educational  work.  They  have  set  an 
example  that  every  Certified  Property 
Manager  could  well  follow,  even  though  his 
contribution  might  not  be  so  large.  The 
small  contributions  of  the  many,  moulded 
together,  represent  a  magnitude  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  no  leader  can  develop  alone. 

Working  together,  the  Certified  Property 
Managers  of  today,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  nation,  can  build 
an  even  greater  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  This  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  each  going  his  individual  way. 
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The  co-operative,  collective  effort  of  all, 
working  under  proper  guidance  from  our 
leaders,  can  alone  achieve  such  a  goal. 

Government  regulation  of  business,  prop¬ 
erty,  labor,  and  capital  is  here  to  stay.  The 
history  of  all  government  is  more  govern¬ 
ment.  The  ending  of  the  war  may  bring 
some  relief.  However,  the  trend  over  the 
years  has  definitely  indicated  that  we  can 
expect  greater  regulation  over  a  period  of 
time.  Many  of  these  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  have  become  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  daily  life  that  regardless  of 
which  party  may  be  in  power,  they  will  not 
be  changed.  If  this  thought  be  correct, 
then  more  than  ever,  if  we  hope  to  survive, 
do  we  need  the  pdwer  of  everyone  w’orking 
together  to  maintain  our  activities.  There¬ 
in  lies  a  challenge  to  every  red  blooded 
American,  particularly  to  us  who  are  known 
as  Certified  Property  Managers. 

Working  together  we  win — working  alone 
we  fail. 

—F.  L.  C. 


THE  FIELD  OF  PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 

So  MANY  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  of 
property  management  as  a  specialized  field 
of  Real  Estate  Brokerage,  limited  to  the 
particular  phase  in  which  we  have  been 
operating.  Too  often  our  vision  is  limited 
and  bounded  by  the  seope  of  our  past  ex¬ 
perience.  Too  many  laymen  still  think  of 
property  managers  as  rent  collectors.  We 
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have  gone  a  long  way  in  our  program  of  edu< 
cation  of  the  public.  In  the  larger  cities, 
our  functions  in  the  management  of  estates, 
office  buildings,  multi-unit  apartments,  and 
residences  is  pretty  generally  understood. 
However,  the  field  is  much  greater  than  this. 
For  the  moment,  let  us  step  away  from  our 
job — ^let  us  envision  the  broad  scope  of  real 
estate  management  in  the  normal  life  of 
this  great  country  during  the  postwar  re¬ 
construction  period.  I  can  see  Certified 
Property  Managers  operating  hotels,  air¬ 
ports,  exposition  buildings,  small  home  de¬ 
velopments,  warehouses,  cemeteries,  recre¬ 
ation  centers,  government  owned  property, 
federal  housing  developments,  shopping 
centers,  garages,  parking  stations,  and 
farms.  For  institutions  and  owners  wlio 
operate  their  own  properties,  I  can  see 
surveys,  neighborhood  analyses,  market 
rental  studies,  modernization  programs, 
various  cost  studies,  reorganization  of  man¬ 
agement  departments,  and  counselling  on 
procedures.  I  can  see  Certified  Property 
Managers  creating  new  income  producing 
properties  on  vacant  land  of  all  types.  I 
can  see  Certified  Property  Managers  advis¬ 
ing  mortgage  lending  brokers  and  institu¬ 
tions  on  proposed  new  properties  to  be 
financed.  This  is  not  a  fantastic  dream — it 
is  your  profession.  Look  beyond  your  pres¬ 
ent  horizon.  What  do  you  see? 

— O.A.K. 

ARE  WE  GOING  NOT-FOR-PROFIT? 

The  Great  Powers  of  the  world  have 
recently  met  together  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  world’s  peoples. 
The  scope  of  their  problems  and  the  daring 
of  their  decisions  were  unprecedented  in 
social,  political,  and  economic  significance. 
In  a  sense  the  Yalta  Charter  was  a  chapter 
marked  ^^conclusions”  to  the  present  great 
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revolutionary  upheaval  of  war. 

While  it  seems  a  long  way  from  Yalta 
to  Yuma,  Arizona  and  while  the  division  of 
Poland  seems  remote  from  the  division  of 
profits  in  a  small  real  estate  office,  the  world 
grows  smaller  and  the  life  of  the  individual 
becomes  more  closely  bound  into  the  fabric 
of  broad  events.  May  we  recommend  for 
your  careful  reading.  The  Atlantic  Charter, 
The  Declarations  of  Moscow,  Teheran, 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta  and  Mexico  City? 
Study  these  for  a  wide  pattern  of  things  to 
come. 

Since  World  War  I  we  have  seen  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  foundation  stones  of  the  profit 
system,  i.e.,  interest,  rents  and  profits.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  this  shrink¬ 
age  was  not  war  born,  but  rather  that  it  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  war.  Interest  rates 
were  lower  in  1939  than  ever  before  in  his¬ 
tory;  rents  were  lower  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  new  constructions,  and  profits  were 
cut  by  higher  costs  and  taxation. 

Property  managers  who  seek  to  plan  for 
the  future  should  be  acquainted  with  these 
trends.  For  example:  Hundreds  of  prop¬ 
erty  managers  are  now  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  (city,  state  and  national)  to  manage 
its  office  buildings,  hotels,  institutions  and 
public  buildings.  Hundreds  of  property 
managers  are  employed  by  Public  Housing 
Projects.  These  people  were  “outside”  the 
profit  system,  yet  their  numbers  are  steadily 
growing.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great  growth 
of  privately  endowed  organizations  whose 
corporate  activity  falls  into  the  not-for- 
profit  classification. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  nation’s  hos¬ 
pitals  were  largely  privately  owned.  Today 
only  a  few  are  in  private  hands.  The  great 
majority  are  community  owned — ^not  be¬ 
cause  the  community  wanted  to  buy  them, 
but  because  the  profit  had  been  squeezed 
out  of  hospital  operation  that  they  were 
forced  to  flee  the  tax  rolls. 
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The  Editor* s  Review 

The  death  of  the  profit  system  has  long 
been  coveted  by  millions  of  people;  its 
growth  and  welfare  have  been  nurtured  by 
millions  of  others.  Each  of  us  can  reach 
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our  own  conclusions  in  prognosis,  but  the 
smart  people  are  watching  closely  the 
temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration. 

— J.C.D.  Jr. 


A  YEAR  AGO  CONGRESS  RENEWED 
THE  PRICE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1942 

From  amendments  that  were  made  to  the  Bill  it  appeared 
even  then  that  Congressmen  and  Senators  felt  some  relief 
should  be  given  American  property  owners.  Certainly  great 
hope  arose  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  when  the  word  went 
out  that  “hardship”  and  “peculiar  circumstance”  were  to  be 
causes  for  adjustment  in  rentals. 

Whatever  purpose  may  have  animated  the  Congress,  the 
plight  of  the  landlord  remained  the  same.  For  even  though  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  did  not  seek  to  control  incomes, 
the  rent  regulations  did.  In  order  to  classify  as  a  “hardship” 
case,  a  landlord  was  required  to  prove  that  his  net  income  in 
dollars  was  more  than  5  per  cent  lower  than  his  average  for 
three  years  prior  to  the  maximum  rent  date.  No  consideration 
whatsoever  was  given  to  the  fact  that  landlords  live  on  their 
rent  incomes,  or  that  the  average  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  three  years  prior  to  March  1942  was  $1.15  as  compared 
with  88.8^  in  1944  or  87.3^  in  1945.  Even  if  the  landlord’s 
income  was  the  same,  his  net  income  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  would  he  off  24.3  per  cent. 

From  The  8,000,000  Disinherited 
Real  Estate  Research  Corporation 
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It  Pays 


ADVERTISING  WINNERS 

By  Sanborn  0.  Houser,  C.P.M. 

This  article  advertises  advertising.  It  shows  you  how  hidden  business  can 
be  brought  out  into  the  open  and  placed  on  your  books.  All  too  few  prop¬ 
erty  owners  know  about  the  service  you  con  render,  why  not  tell  them? 

You  may  win  twice — the  new  business,  and  in  future  advertising  contests. 


The  Education  Committee  of  IREM 
recently  conducted  a  contest  in  advertising 
among  its  members.  They  were  asked  to 
submit  copies  of  the  best  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  which  they  had  prepared  and  used 
in  recent  years.  The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
test  was  to  assemble  the  most  effective  ma¬ 
terial  which  certified  property  managers 
had  used  in  promoting  their  management 
business.  The  Committee  was  most  gratified 
with  the  results  and  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  forty  or  more  members 
who  participated  in  the  contest. 

Several  types  of  advertising  matter  were 
submitted.  Folders,  booklets,  and  news¬ 
paper  ads,  describing  the  management 
services  of  the  offices  represented,  made  up 
the  majority  of  the  copy  sent  in.  This  type 
of  material  was  what  the  committee  was 
most  eager  to  secure  and  the  prize  winners 
were  chosen  from  among  this  group. 

A  number  of  choice  pieces  of  printed 
matter  were  submitted,  advertising  specific 
properties  for  sale  or  for  rent.  While  the 
judges  recognized  the  high  quality  of  this 
material  and  appreciated  receiving  it,  they 
were  primarily  concerned  with  advertising 
directed  to  owners,  the  management  of 
whose  property  was  being  solicited. 

Another  group  of  advertising  was  sent  to 
the  committee  which  deserves  special 
recognition.  It  consisted  of  elaborate 
brochures  of  the  finest  quality.  Some  of 
them  were  nothing  less  than  works  of  art. 
The  beauty  and  appeal  of  these  brochures 
were  irresistible  and  added  great  value  to 
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the  variety  and  worth  of  the  advertising 
exhibit.  The  evident  cost  of  preparing  this 
material,  however,  would  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  for  general  use  on  the  part  of  most  of 
our  members,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the 
judges  reluctantly  excluded  it  from  the 
competition,  although  it  was  displayed  in 
the  exhibit  with  the  other  offerings  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

The  members  of  the  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  acted  as  the  judges  in  the  contest  and 
made  the  following  awards  at  the  members’ 
luncheon  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago 
on  January  26,  1945. 

Awards 

FIRST  PRIZE 

A  FIFTY  DOLLAR  WAR  BOND 
awarded  to 

CPM  Leland  P.  Reeder,  President, 
Beverly  Hills  Realty  Co. 

Beverly  HBls,  California 

SECOND  PRIZE 

A  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  WAR  BOND 
awarded  to 

CPMs  H.  Parker  Osment  and  William  H. 

Pitts,  Molton,  Allen  &  Williams,  Inc. 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

THIRD  PRIZE 

TEN  DOLLARS  IN  WAR  STAMPS 

awarded  to 
CPM  R.  T.  Hosier, 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 
CPM  H.  P.  Kipp,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
CPM  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CPM  William  Walters,  Los  Angeles 
California 

There  appeared  to  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges  as  to  their  choice  for 
first  prize.  The  advertising  copy  consisted 
of  several  pieces  to  be  mailed  in  consecutive 
order,  at  appropriate  intervals,  to  owners 
of  income  property.  Each  piece  was  to  be 
sent  in  an  envelope  with  an  intriguing  green 
question  mark  on  the  left  side  of  the  enve¬ 
lope.  On  the  outside  of  each  folder  ap¬ 
peared  two  words  with  a  question  mark, 
as  shown  on  page  205.  On  the  inside 
fold  was  a  catchy  cartoon  which  completed 
or  answered  the  question  started  on  the 
cover.  A  further  opening  of  the  folder  gave 
an  excellent  argument  for  professional  man¬ 
agement.  The  material  on  the  inside 
folders  1  and  2  are  shown  on  pages  206  and 
207.  Limited  space  in  the  Journal  does  not 
permit  the  reproduction  of  the  other  of  the 
folders  of  this  unique  series.  The  catch¬ 
iness  of  this  material,  its  very  clever  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  merit  of  the  arguments  set 
forth  in  favor  of  professional  management, 
together  with  the  moderate  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  material  and  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  use  by  the  average  management 
fice,  won  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges 
as  their  choice  for  the  first  prize. 

The  second  prize  winner  consisted  of  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  appearing  in 
sequence.  This  material  has  been  expertly 
prepared  and  makes  a  logical  and  repeating 
appeal  to  an  owner  to  place  his  property 
under  professional  management.  Each  ad 
is  headed  with  an  eye-catching  picture  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  printed  statement  about 
property  management.  The  ad  is  splen¬ 
didly  balanced  and  carries  a  continuing  in- 
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terest  and  reader  appeal  from  one  insertion 
to  the  next.  See  pages  208  and  209. 

The  third  prize  winner  was  a  12  page 
brochure  and  cover,  of  modest  size,  contain¬ 
ing  cuts  and  reading  matter  descriptive  of 
the  property  management  service  rendered 
by  the  company  issuing  the  brochure.  The 
material  is  easily  readable,  being  broken 
up  into  short  paragraphs  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  significant  headings: 

Your  Problems 
The  Solution 
The  Service 

Security  of  Documents  and  Records 
Collection  of  Rents 
Rent  Schedules 
Tenant  Selections 
Planning  and  Supervising  Repairs 
Providing  Accurate  Records 
Providing  Annual  Summary  for  Income 
Tax  Purposes 

What  is  Certified  Property  Management? 

The  brochure  gives  a  good  coverage  of  certi¬ 
fied  property  management  in  a  concise  and 
convincing  way.  See  page  210. 

There  was  much  other  excellent  printed 
matter  submitted  in  the  contest,  the 
splendid  character  of  which  is  a  tribute  to 
the  ability  and  resourcefulness  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  Much  skill  and  careful  planning 
have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  all 
the  different  samples  of  printed  matter  sent 
to  the  judges.  It  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  Education  Committee  that 
Certified  Property  Managers  not  only  have 
superior  skill  and  ability  in  the  field  of  man¬ 
agement,  but  also  have  rare  and  distinctive 
ability  in  creating  dignified  and  appealing 
advertising  material  in  the  solicitation  of 
management  business.  All  of  the  material 
entered  in  this  contest  has  been  deposited 
with  the  Librarian  in  the  National  Office  in 
Chicago  and  is  available  for  inspection. 
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I  . 

i&HE  of  mcomo  rool  ftstote  rtquiros  fochnicol  knowloclge 

«nd  frotriing  wh'icK  you  cannot  aicpect  from  your  rogular  offica  forca.  no 
maftar  how  afficiant. 

You  hava  a  subtfanfiai  mvatfmartf  in  real  asfata  and  ara  entified  fo 
tha  graatatt  postibla  rafum.  Whan  you  buy  sfoch  or  bonds  your  salactlon 
ts  Urgaly  guided  by  tha  rapwtation  of  tha  issuing  companias  for  compatant, 
•paciairsed  managamant,  bacausc  that  is  your  bast  asturanca  of  succassfui 
oparation  and  continuing  incoma.  Your  raal  astata  dasarvas  tha  sama  kind 
of  managamant. 

Our  businass  is  ^a  managamant  of  income  properties  of  all  kinds.  As 
mambars  of  tha  Nationai  InsHtuta  of  Raal  Estate  h^anagamant.  wa  fully 
tubfcriba  to  its  Coda  of  Ethics  for  standards  in  performance,  which  guar¬ 
antees  to  our  cliants: 

1.  Keeping  cuitomers'  fundi  In  a  separete  Trust  Account. 

2.  Accurate  accounting  and  auditing. 

3.  Prompt,  pariodical  raporK. 

4.  Camplata  records. 

5.  CaraM  iflactioA  of  tenants. 

6.  Economies  through  volume. 

7.  Abie  supervision  of  repairs  and  nsaintananca. 

t.  Al  discounts  and  rebatas  from  contractors. 

9.  Cartful  buying  of  suppiiai  and  egu^ment. 

10.  Wal  considered  advice  concerning  insurence. 

1 1 .  Stendard  practical  through  auociation  «rtth  the  National 
Imtihite  m  Real  Estate  Manegement. 


ftorten  uAaaaiMtirT  amisiaM 

Beverly  Hills  Reidty  Co. 


M 

■b  T  hiODERN  condifiont  r^quirv  jn  increatin^  da9raa  of  tpociaRzation 
in  ovary  llatd. 

Tha  mana9amant  of  income  real  estate.  whetKar  business  or  residential 
units,  is  not  a  part  time  job  that  can  be  efficiently  done  during  time  bor* 
rowed  from  your  regular  business. 

The  attention  of  our  Property  Mjnagament  Division  h  not  distracted 
by  talas  and  other  activities,  and  the*efore  we  are  able  to  give  your  prop¬ 
erty  fuU  time  management  service. 

Twenty-five  years  of  real  estate  .snd  property  management  experience 
in  this  community  have  given  us  a  broad  knowledge  of  building  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  important  in  obtaining  the  longest  Rfe  end  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  of  tha  roofs,  plumbing,  heating,  refrigeration  units  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  buildings  under  our  care. 

Constant  enchange  of  ideas  on  a  nation-wide  basis  through  our  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Nationel  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  keeps  us  alert 
to  up-to-date  practice,  in  maintenance  of  physical  condition  of  buildings, 
and  the  even  more  important  pubfic  and  tanant  raiationships. 
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Beverly  Hills  Realty  Co. 
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Cnllivfttinfi  Your 
{or  ^^:W  ISC 

f*rk«pt  >OUf  property  cc 
ky  new  end  improved  mcth< 
Ufvdcvcioped  toufcct  o(  new 

Our  knowledge  of  oil  tki 
•ffect  modern  rcol  eetete  u  4 

>t  kc-pt  conttontly  up  to  dot< 
study  end  eoreful  (kecking 

Wky  not  find  out  if  we  cei 
weys  of  (uftiveting  your  pi 
incom(f  Tkere's  no  obligetiLiB—aawa 

S-*I44,  t,k  for 

'■PROUKTY  HASAOLHlsr' 


taSaiW  W.ililiMai,  Taat 


FliOPEKTY  OWSEIC 
do  you  kuotv  AIAj  the.  aimivent? 

Only  a  large,  eapcrienccd  organization  of 
experu  with  apccializcd  »kj||>  can  meet  all 
the  current  and  port-war  proklemi  of  prop¬ 
erty  fnanagrment,  aately  and  efficiently. 

M.  A.  W.  provider  an  experienced  executive 
for  every  management  prohiem — experti  in 
•aler,  brokerage,  engineering,  inrurance, 
taxrt,  nraierial  procurement  and  account¬ 
ing.  VI' hy  f$il>  pomhlt  ptnattief} 

Hrjt  •;  ./  a«r  fUjftKTY  M/tV- 
At, IMIS  T  tXUX'TIVLf  tall  It  Itlh 
ft  •f#f.  Iktft't  «•  0hlig0ti*in. 


WEim  Off  SEE, 
lufti  iff  tlir  mifidir? 


new  werfimt  U9it* 
cr  end  motcriol  thortflfti, 
lers  ert  bfifCfed  ^rom  alt 
I,  prebUmt  end  pofiiblc 


MottofUt/Ulm 


hr  nghr  mon  to  kondle  cv- 
loblcm  fxperti  in  lolai, 
necrinf ,  iniuronca,  molariol 
.  (counlonli  nnd  eseculivct 

to  you,  wken  you  place  your 
propertict  under  M  A.  W  management. 

II., r  ,m,  .1  ...  1‘aiinaTY  Max- 
Ai.imsi  I >Lir.vn\i*,.ii  it  i.u 

tt  •f/r,  JUivt'*  •• 


JI*Mion,i/Ulen 
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/ 
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savKf  wiu 
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THIRD  PRIZE 


The  Present  Outlook 


War  Production  Board  Regulations 

By  The  Service  Trades  Division, 
Hotel  and  Office  Building  Section 

Deferred  maintenance  is  one  of  the  nightmares  of  the  conscientious  build¬ 
ing  manager.  Everywhere  he  sees  the  need  for  remodeling  and  moderni¬ 
zation  with  limited  possibilities  of  accomplishment.  This  is  a  very  small 
candle  to  light  the  present  darknesss,  but  it  may  be  of  help  in  future 
planning. 


E  important  thing  for  office  building 
and  apartment  house  operators  and  all 
other  American  businessmen  to  bear  in 
mind  today  is  that  the  war  production  pro¬ 
gram  for  1945  is  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  any  previous  one.  In  recent  weeks, 
War  Production  Board  Chairman  J.  A.  Krug 
has  emphasized,  in  numerous  statements, 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
producing  the  supplies  and  equipment 
critically  needed  by  our  fighting  forces. 

Because  of  this  concentration  on  produc¬ 
tion  for  direct  war  uses,  present  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  supplies,  equipment, 
and  construction  for  apartment  houses  and 
office  buildings  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

A  great  many  office  building  and  apart¬ 
ment  house  operators  are  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  time  when  they  can  undertake 
remodeling  and  modernization.  Such  work 
must  be  deferred  until  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  war  program.  Only  applications 
for  construction  which  will  directly  sup¬ 
port  the  war  effort  by  providing  critically 
needed  facilities  should  be  filed  with  War 
Production  Board  field  offices. 

You  are  probably  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  such  construction  materials  as 
sand,  stone,  cement,  and  clay  products  are 
not  too  critical  at  present.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  shortage  of  these  items  for  con¬ 
struction  projects  approved  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  Lumber,  on  the  other 
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hand,  has  keen  getting  much  shorter  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  thinking  that  a  change 
will  occur  soon. 

Regulation  Forms 

The  regulations  of  WPB  Orders  L-41  and 
Controlled  Materials  Plan  Regulation  No.  5 
relate  to  the  availability  of  materials  for 
repair  and  construction  purposes. 

At  the  present  time,  under  L-41,  office 
buildings  containing  more  than  five  estab¬ 
lishments  and  apartment  buildings  for  six 
or  more  families  are  permitted  to  spend  a 
total  of  $1,000  for  all  jobs  begun  in  the  same 
year  without  application  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  Construction  jobs  costing 
from  $1,000  to  $100,000  must  be  applied  for 
on  form  WPB-617.  All  such  applications 
should  be  filed  with  the  nearest  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  field  office.  If  the  cost  of 
construction  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,  the  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  forwarded  to  Washington. 
Where  the  cost  is  $100,000  or  less,  the  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  processed  in  the  field  under 
a  set  of  instructions  and  criteria.  These  in¬ 
structions  and  criteria  have  been  prepared 
partly  by  the  Office  Building  and  Apartment 
House  Section  of  the  War  Production 
Board’s  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  and 
partly  by  other  Divisions  and  Bureaus  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

Each  individual  application  must  clearly 
set  forth  the  relation  of  the  proposed  faeil- 
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ity  to  war  production,  public  health,  safety, 
and  morale,  and  must  show  why  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  the  construction  at  this 
time. 

CMP  Regulations  No.  5  permits  operators 
of  apartments  and  office  buildings  to  order 
for  delivery  in  any  calendar  quarter  main¬ 
tenance,  repair,  and  operating  supplies  cost¬ 
ing  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  he 
spent  for  MRO  in  1942  or  his  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  nearest  to  December  31, 1942.  However, 
if  due  to  an  imusually  small  expenditure  for 
MRO  in  his  base  period  an  operator  is  so 
limited  in  repair  and  maintenance  supplies 
that  he  cannot  properly  care  for  his  build¬ 
ing,  he  should  explain  this  in  a  letter  to  the 
War  Production  Board  requesting  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  War  Production  Board  is 
aware  that  increased  business  has  brought 
about  increased  wear  and  tear  and  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  requests  for 
MRO  increases  when  they  are  proven  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  had  frequent  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  availability  at 
present,  and  possible  future  availability,  of 
various  equipment  used  in  office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses. 

Specific  Items 

The  following  statements  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  supply  and  availability  of  some 
of  the  more  important  equipment: 

Elevators:  The  elevator  industry  has 
been  converted  about  90  per  cent  to  war 
work.  Until  V-E  day,  it  will  be  possible 
only  to  care  for  repair  and  emergency  re¬ 
placement  as  provided  in  Order  L-89, 
Elevators  and  Escalators.  There  is  a  very 
large  back-log  of  orders  for  new  equipment. 
The  only  applications  which  can  be  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  present  time  are  those  which 
reflect  an  emergency  need  directly  related 
to  the  war  program. 

Vacuum  Cletmers:  There  is  a  limited  sup- 
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ply  of  domestic  vacuum  cleaners  now  avail¬ 
able  upon  application  on  Form  WPB-1319. 
The  industrial  type  machines  normally  used 
for  large  buildings  are  still  restricted  to 
activities  closely  associated  with  the  war. 

Floor  Cleaning  and  Maintenance  Ma¬ 
chines:  Floor  cleaning  and  maintenance 
machines  are  generally  not  available  for 
office  building  use.  These  machines  are 
controlled  by  War  Production  Board  Order 
L-222  and  are  released  only  on  application. 
At  present,  production  is  so  inadequate  that 
only  the  more  critical  demands  by  war  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  met.  Machines  now  in  use 
should  be  carefully  used  and  repaired. 
Parts  can  usually  be  secured  from  manu¬ 
facturers  or  distributors  of  the  machines. 

Refrigeration:  The  preservation  of  food 
has  been  a  prime  concern  of  the  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Branch  of  War  Production  Board’s 
General  Industrial  Equipment  Division. 
Practically  all  essential  demands  for  com¬ 
mercial  refrigeration  units  are  eventually 
taken  care  of,  but  delivery  of  equipment  is 
frequently  greatly  delayed.  There  are 
enough  boxes  to  meet  essential  demands  but 
a  shortage  of  condensing  elements  exists. 

Air-conditioning  equipment:  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  still  tied  up  with  war  contracts, 
some  of  which  will  continue  until  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Japan.  No  new  air-conditioning 
should  be  contemplated  at  present. 

Hardware:  Hardware  is  available  usually 
for  repair  and  replacements  only,  and  no 
appreciable  increase  in  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  present. 

The  supply  of  material  and  labor  in  any 
area  frequently  fluctuates.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  national  supply  of  these  resources. 
As  a  result,  changes  in  regulations  and 
orders  are  often  necessary.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements  representatives  in 
War  Production  Board  regional  and  dis- 
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trict  offices  are  familiar  with  recent  changes 
and  are  the  hest  source  of  information. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements  are  also  available  to  assist 


and  advise  apartment  and  office  building 
operators  with  specific  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  their  buildings. 


THE  HIGH  COSTS 

**Labob  costs  are  not  the  key  to  low-cost  housing ;  they  are  hut 
a  link  in  the  chain.  Labor's  full  co-operation  is  necessary  to  the 
full  solution.  Labor’s  primary  problem,  along  with  that  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  of  government,  is  to  find  jobs  for  the  eleven  million 
men  and  women  who  are  now  in  our  armed  forces  and  for  all 
the  fifty-one  million  workers  now  at  work  in  essential  industries 
and  in  the  routine  jobs  that  keep  daily  life  humming.  Unless 
the  combined  ingenuity  of  labor,  industry,  and  government  can 
work  out  a  means  of  employing  upwards  of  fifty-five  million  men 
and  women,  approximately  ten  million  more  than  were  employed 
in  March,  1940,  labor  will  return  to  such  defensive  measures  as 
jurisdictional  disputes,  the  slow-down,  and  quibbling  over  labor- 
saving  devices. 

“Labor’s  interest  lies  in  an  effective  reorganization  of  the 
building  industry — a  reorganization  that  will  put  it  on  the  plane 
of  the  business  efficiency  that  cuts  all  wasteful  corners  and  caters 
to  a  mass  market.  Labor’s  future  attitude  will  undoubtedly  be 
conditioned  by  the  amount  of  employment  the  building  industry 
offers.” 

— Dorothy  Rosenman 
A  Million  Homes  a  Year 
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Wise  Buying 


Buying  Decorating  by  the  Square  Foot 

By  Ralph  Stevener,  C.P.M. 


A  detailed  plan  by  which  the  Wenziick  Company  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
gets  better  decorating,  reduces  costs,  and  pleases  contractors. 


.A.BOIIT  ten  years  ago  we  began  acquiring 
the  several  apartment  buildings  we  now 
manage  and  control.  The  problem  of  in¬ 
terior  decorating  was  one  of  the  first  that 
impressed  us  as  being  full  of  possibilities 
for  economy.  These  buildings  were 
three-story  walk-ups  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  construction  with  gypsum  block  or 
hollow  tile  partition  walls.  The  units 
were  what  we  call  “efficiencies.”  They 
consist  of  a  good-sized  living  room  flanked 
on  the  one  side  by  a  dinette  and  kitchenette 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  dressing  room, 
built-in  bed,  closet,  and  a  bath.  We  found 
that  while  this  type  of  building  yielded  a 
large  rent  per  square  foot  of  rentable  area, 
due  to  the  relatively  great  demand  for  this 
type  of  space,  our  decorating  costs  were 
excessive  due  to  an  average  turn-over  of  a 
little  better  than  50  per  cent  per  year.  This 
high  turn-over  was  a  perfectly  normal  one 
because  of  the  type  of  tenant  usually  oc¬ 
cupying  these  small  units.  A  50  per  cent 
turn-over  means  that  the  average  tenant 
st.tys  only  two  years. 

After  each  tenant  vacated  we  found  many 
holes  in  the  walls,  left  by  the  removal  of 
picture  hooks,  and  usually  a  faded  spot 
where  the  picture  hung.  Most  of  the  walls 
were  flat  oil  paint  and  we  very  quickly 
standardized  on  this  type  of  decoration. 
Our  rental  range  was  from  $35  to  $55,  with 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  units  renting 
for  between  $40  and  $50. 

Color  Choice 

The  paint  previously  used  was  a  so-called 


huff  color  usually  mixed  on  the  job  and 
never  duplicated.  We  thought  that  by 
standardizing  on  some  definite  shade  of 
commercial  paint  we  might  do  some  wash¬ 
ing  and  patching,  hut  we  found  that  com¬ 
mercial  paints  do  not  run  close  enough  to 
the  chip  on  the  color  card  to  match  paint 
of  the  same  color  previously  applied.  We 
decided  that  if  we  could  in  some  way  con¬ 
trol  the  color  and  quality  of  the  paint  and 
then  work  out  a  system  of  measurement  and 
unit  costs,  we  might  more  effectively  con¬ 
trol  our  decorating  and  save  considerable 
expense.  Our  first  suggestion  to  paint  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  they  make  up  some  paint 
to  our  specifications,  met  with  little  interest 
and  even  ridicule.  Persistence,  however, 
discovered  a  manufacturer  who  was  willing 
to  try.  We  ordered  500  gallons  of  paint  as 
a  first  order.  Our  definite  requirements 
were  that  the  entire  500  gallons  should  he 
of  one  shade  which  was  as  near  white  as  we 
could  get  but  containing  enough  pigment 
to  darken  it  so  that  it  would  not  fade  or 
yellow  under  varying  light  eonditions. 
Paint  of  this  type  is  usually  mixed  and 
tinted  in  sixty  gallon  batches.  This  meant 
that  some  nine  or  ten  batches  had  to  be 
tinted  to  absolute  uniformity.  We  found 
that  if  the  manufacturer  realized  he  had  to 
do  it  he  could. 

Specifications 

Other  definite  requirements  were  for  a 
uniform  specific  gravity  which  merely 
means  that  the  weight  of  a  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  quantity  of  paint  remained  uniform 
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for  aU  batches.  A  third  requirement  was 
that  all  paint  have  the  same  hiding  power 
and  we  found  that  this  hiding  power  was 
easily  measured  by  a  little  device  that  meas¬ 
ured  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  the  thickness 
of  a  film  of  paint  necessary  to  obliterate  a 
black  and  white  checker  board  pattern.  A 
fourth  requirement  was  that  of  uniform 
viscosity — also  easily  measurable  by  a  de¬ 
vice  in  which  the  paint  is  forced  through 
some  small  holes  and  the  flow  accurately 
measured.  This  is  the  paint  quality  which 
interests  the  ordinary  painter  and  which  he 
describes  as  brushing  freely  or  pulling. 
The  type  of  pigments  and  vehicle,  of  course, 
have  had  to  be  changed  several  times 
recently  because  of  war-time  conditions. 
But  the  four  physical  characteristics  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  have  been  kept  constant. 

Securing  an  absolutely  uniform  paint 
enabled  us  to  do  a  patch  job  which  was 
never  possible  before.  We  were  also  able 
to  get  uniform  results  from  either  an  ex¬ 
perienced  union  painter  or  a  reasonably 
handy  janitor,  as  the  paint,  in  either  case, 
was  used  as  it  came  from  the  can.  We  were 
agreeably  surprised  after  doing  some  shop¬ 
ping,  that  paint  made  to  these  rather  rigid 
specifications  could  be  secured  for  about 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  commercial  article 
we  had  been  using. 

Time  Study 

The  next  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to 
put  our  decorating  on  a  piece  basis  rather 
than  rely  on  competitive  bidding.  Our 
painting  contractors  were  not  interested, 
largely,  as  we  learned  later,  because  they 
were  afraid  that  if  we  knew  too  much  about 
their  business  they  might,  in  some  way,  be 
penalized.  As  this  matter  worked  out,  we 
have  proved  that  many  painters  are  poor 
guessers  and  that  sometimes  we  pay  exces¬ 
sive  prices  and  other  times  we  get  great 
bargains.  Our  idea  was  that  the  reasonable 


cost  of  wall  and  ceiling  decoration  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  area.  To  prove  our 
point  we  hired  two  good  painters  by  the 
day  and  for  several  weeks  had  them  fill  out 
detailed  time  tickets  indicating  the  number 
of  minutes  used  in  the  various  steps  of  the 
work.  From  these  studies  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  paint  could  be  paid  for  by  the 
square  foot,  and  was  a  fair  basis  for  both 
contractor  and  owner. 

With  cost  figures  based  on  these  studies  it 
was  then  necessary  to  merely  measure  the 
typical  units  in  our  various  buildings  in  de¬ 
tail  and  pay  for  any  work  to  be  done  at  the 
contract  rate  per  square  foot.  We  were  able 
to  contract  with  many  of  the  better  em¬ 
ployees  of  our  former  paint  contractors  to 
take  on  all  the  work  in  a  certain  building 
or  buildings  for  the  period  of  one  year  at 
a  specified  unit  cost.  This  rate,  which 
until  very  recently  was  1.7^  per  square 
foot  plus  50ff  flat  credit  on  each  room  to 
compensate  for  the  time  lost  in  getting 
started,  has  worked  satisfactorily  for  over 
four  years.  It  would  now  be  a  hard  job  to 
sell  our  painters  on  any  other  plan.  By  this 
plan  a  painter  can  secure  any  volume  of 
work  he  wants  by  taking  on  the  required 
number  of  buildings. 

Check  Sheets 

We  have  standardized  on  four  colors. 
The  first,  which  we  call  platinum  and  which 
is  the  off-white  referred  to  above,  comprises 
about  80  per  cent  of  our  volume.  The 
other  20  per  cent  is  divided  between  a 
pastel  blue,  a  pastel  peach,  and  a  lime  yel¬ 
low.  We  frequently  say  that  if  you  live  in 
any  of  our  apartments  you  can  have  any 
color  you  want — provided  it  is  one  of  those 
four.  Because  the  colors  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  are  not  too  deep,  we  have 
found  little  criticism  on  the  part  of  tenants. 
Accompanying  form  No.  1  ( shown  on  page 
215)  t  shows  the  quantity  figures  determined 
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for  the  various  surfaces  in  different  tiers  of 
apartments  in  one  building.  These  figures 
are  net  area  and  are  accurately  measured. 
After  being  once  recorded  they  require  no 
further  attention. 

Form  No.  2  (shown  on  page  217),  shows 
the  inspection  sheet  which  is  used  in  order* 
ing  even  the  slightest  touch-up  job  for  any 
apartment.  By  using  a  number  code  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  different  colors,  washing,  or 
other  work,  it  is  possible  for  the  inspector 
to  record  quickly,  and  systematically  the 
work  his  inspection  indicates  is  necessary. 

Woodwork  in  our  buildings  is  painted  in 
the  same  color  and  with  the  same  material 
as  the  walls.  The  work  is  paid  for,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  lineal  or  running  feet  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  square  foot  cost. 
We  have  found  that,  because  the  flat  paint 
per  coat  is  only  a  fraction  as  thick  as  en¬ 
amel,  the  contours  of  the  molding  and  mill 
work  are  preserved  where  they  formerly,  by 
the  use  of  enamel,  became  almost  indistin¬ 
guishable.  The  rate  paid  for  woodwork  is 


1.8^  per  lineal  foot.  The  rate  for  painting 
sash  is  2^/2 glass  light  with  a  minimum 
of  four  units  per  sash. 

Form  No.  3  (shown  on  page  218),  shows 
the  several  sheets  made  up  in  our  office  for 
the  painter,  they  consist  of  the  original  copy 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  invoice. 
This  is  certified  by  the  painter  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  and  eventually  paid  and 
sent  to  the  owner.  The  work  order,  which 
has  been  cut  short  on  the  right  to  eliminate 
the  cost  column,  is  an  exact  carbon  of  the 
invoice  and  can  be  used  on  the  job  by  the 
painter  or  his  men  to  limit  definitely  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  decorating  order  con¬ 
taining  an  extra  eolumn  on  the  right  in 
which  the  quantities  are  listed  in  addition 
to  all  the  information  on  other  copies,  is 
for  the  permanent  record  of  the  contractor. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  space  for  a  detailed 
list  of  his  costs  on  the  job.  The  making  out 
of  these  forms  in  our  office  is  a  routine  oper¬ 
ation  which  costs  very  little  and  is  tremen¬ 
dously  appreciated  by  the  small  contractor 
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who  usually  must  rely  upon  night  work  or 
perhaps  his  wife’s  assistanee  in  this  detail 
work. 

Results 

The  results  of  this  plan,  after  four  years 
of  operation,  are  highly  satisfaetory.  Our 
deeorating  eosts  dropped  from  an  average 
of  nearly  6^  per  square  foot  of  rentable 
area  to  less  than  4ff  and  we  have  absolute 
eontrol  at  all  times  over  both  the  quantity 
of  work  and  the  priee  we  pay. 

There  are  eertain  restrietions  to  this  plan 
and  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  could  be  worked 
without  modification  in  other  types  of  prop¬ 
erty,  such  as  larger,  more  expensive  apart¬ 
ments  or  homes,  where  more  permanent 


occupancy  justified  paying  more  attention 
to  tenants’  individual  tastes.  However,  the 
principle  of  unit  costs  as  applied  to  interior 
decorating  has  been  established  definitely 
as  a  practical  and  fair  method  of  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  contractor.  The  resistance  of 
some  of  our  older  contractors  to  this  method 
was  quite  amusing.  The  largest  one  with 
whom  we  had  done  a  large  volume  for 
several  years,  rather  than  be  restricted 
under  tbe  new  basis,  went  into  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  himself.  Our  representatives, 
who  order  and  supervise  decorating,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  poor  prospects  for  the  high 
pressure  paint  or  decorating  salesmen  since 
they  have  learned  the  elements  of  cost  and 
quality. 


Consider  Omaha 


LET  THE  RECORD  SPEAK 

By  A.  J.  Covert^  C.P.M. 

We  need  more  "on  the  line"  accounts  of  Federal  Subsidized  Housing 
Projects.  This  article,  taken  from  the  records,  gives  every  manager  who 
is  interested  in  his  community  and  its  progress,  some  points  of  departure 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  his  reasons,  for  or  against. 


IjIKE  many  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  Omaha  has  had  a  share  in  the  sub¬ 
sidized  public  housing  program  instituted 
nationally  in  1933.  It  has  been  both  praised 
and  condemned  by  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  record  is  now  subject  to 
review.  Many  of  the  objectives  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  not  been  attained — certain  criti¬ 
cisms  have  been  softened — at  least  facts  and 
figures  are  now  available  for  study  so  that 
an  informed  public  can  decide  from  con¬ 
crete  evidence  whether  or  not  the  idea  is 
worthy  and  sound. 

Three  separate  developments  were  started 
and  completed  in  Omaha.  The  first  one, 
consisting  of  283  units,  was  erected  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  continues 
to  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  under  lease  to  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Omaha.  It  was  completed 
and  occupied  March  1,  1938,  and  is  known 
as  the  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes.  The  next 
project  to  be  constructed  was  the  South 
Side  Terrace  Homes,  consisting  of  522  units, 
completed  and  occupied  April  1, 1940.  The 
final  project  consists  of  272  units  and  is 
known  as  the  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes  Ad¬ 
dition,  completed  and  occupied  January  15, 
1941.  The  latter  two  projects  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Omaha.  Thus  a  total  of  1,077 
units  are  now  in  operation. 

What  They  Cost 

Let  us  consider  the  original  cost  of  these 
projects.  The  first  development  built  by 


the  Public  Works  Administration,  consist¬ 
ing  of  283  units,  or  1,114  rooms,  cost 
$1,903,085.  Breaking  this  down  to  unit 
sizes  and  costs  shows  the  following: 

Per  room  cost  $1,708. 

Per  unit  cost 

123  3  room  units  cost  per  unit  $5,124 
133  4  room  units  cost  per  unit  6,832 
27  5  room  units  cost  per  unit  8,540 

Cost  of  the  South  Side  project  of  522  units 
was  around  $2,500,000  or  about  $4,800  per 
unit.  The  third  project  cost  $1,400,000,  an 
average  of  $5,100  per  unit.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  over-all,  average  unit  cost  for  the 
1,077  units  was  over  $5,300  each.  Using 
only  the  statements  made  by  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Omaha  in  their  own  literature 
and  publications,  may  we  quote,  by  way 
of  comparison,  the  following  from  the  an¬ 
nual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-1940. 

‘^As  closely  as  we  can  estimate  from  the 
available  records,  in  the  period  from  1930 
to  1937  ...  it  would  appear  that  the 
average  cost  of  family  dwelling  units  in 
Omaha,  based  on  a  study  of  building  per¬ 
mit  figures  and  actual  building  costs  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.”  Thus  by  the 
figures  of  the  Housing  Authority  them¬ 
selves  the  eost  of  the  Federal  subsidized 
housing  built  in  Omaha,  and  subsidized 
with  Federal  monies  and  exemption  from 
local  taxation — this  cost — exceeds  the  city¬ 
wide  average  cost  of  the  homes  of  those 
citizens,  who  by  their  payments  of  federal 
and  local  taxes  make  possible  the  construc- 
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tion  of  these  projects.  By  further  compari¬ 
son  one  can  take  the  present  (1945)  real 
estate  market  in  Omaha,  which  is  far  from 
a  bear  market,  and  make  note  of  what 
apartment  buildings  are  selling  for.  Re¬ 
cently  advertised  and  offered  for  sale  was 
a  12  unit  building,  located  in  our  best  resi¬ 
dential  district,  Dundee;  each  unit  contain¬ 
ing  five  rooms,  fully  furnished,  modem  tile 
bath,  kitchen  with  modern  equipment 
throughout,  brick  building,  new  boilers 
and  heating  plant,  offered  for  sale  at  $60,000 
or  $5,000  per  unit.  Fully  occupied,  the 
apartments  rent  for  $62.50  per  month  (the 
rate  in  effect  on  the  freeze  date  for  Omaha. 
March  1,  1942).  Indeed  very  few  units 
loeated  any  where  in  the  city  are  held  at 
values  approaching  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
units  in  the  local  federal  housing  projects. 
The  original  cost  of  most  of  these  housing 
units  is  as  great  as  privately  built  units 
presently  renting  from  $50  to  $75  per 
month. 

Incomes 

So  mueh  for  the  original  cost.  Now  take 
a  look  at  those  occupying  these  housing 
units.  What  do  they  pay  to  live  there — and 
what  are  the  income  brackets  to  which  they 
belong?  The  annual  reports  of  the  local 
Housing  Authority  will  be  used  again  to 
present  these  figures.  The  tenant  analysis 
as  shown  by  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1943. 

“In  our  last  annual  report  (June  30, 
1942)  the  average  family  income  for  all 
projects  was  $1,088.23.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  following  analysis  that  this 
figure  has  increased  by  over  $300  to 
$1,397.44.” 

Average  family  income  June  30, 1943 — by 
projects. 


South  Side  Terrace  Homes  $1,466 

Logan  Fontenelle  Addition  1,335 

Logan  Fontenelle  Homes  1,331 

Average  family  income  for  all  projects 
$1,397.44. 

One  year  later,  the  report  for  June  30, 1944 
shows  the  tenant  incomes  effective  May  1, 
1944. 

By  projects: 

South  Side  Terrace  Homes  $1,651 

Logan  Fontenelle  Addition  1,675 

Logan  Fontenelle  Homes  1,567 

Average  family  income  for  all  projects 
$1,631 

These  incomes  have  not  yet  reached  their 
peak.  They  are  definitely  higher  for  1945. 
Now  it  will  be  noted  too,  that  these  figures 
are  averages,  so  many  of  these  tenants  have 
incomes  higher  by  several  hundred  dollars 
than  the  over-all  average.  These  incomes 
can  hardly  be  called  substandard  even  by 
the  high  income  basis  of  this  war  prosperity 
period.  And  that  lends  emphasis  to  the  lack 
of  need  for  such  projects  in  time  of  national 
prosperity.  Planned  and  built  at  a  time  of 
national  depression,  the  local  housing  was 
hardly  as  much  as  occupied  before  the  in¬ 
come  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had 
skyrocketed  to  a  point  where  really  sub¬ 
standard  incomes  were  almost  non-existent. 
But  being  built  and  ready  for  use — the  only 
thing  for  the  Housing  Authority  to  do  was 
to  keep  them  occupied  and  working,  even 
though  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  had  passed. 

Rent  Schedules 

Another  interesting  report  from  the 
Housing  Authority  is  contained  in  their  re¬ 
port  of  the  rent  schedule  in  effect  as  shown 
on  their  latest  financial  report  on  file,  the 
one  for  June  30,  1944.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  that  report. 
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Rent  charged 

Number 

all  tenants 

of 

on 

tenants 

May  1, 1944. 

paying 
that  amount. 

$10.50 

32 

14.50 

130 

18.50 

120 

^  22.50 

148 

26.50 

126 

30.50 

140 

34.50 

137 

40.50 

244 

1077 


Reclassify  these  figures  and  you  will  note 
that  only  282  tenants  pay  less  than  $20  per 
month — also  that  the  largest  number  in 
any  group  pay  the  maximum  rental  of 
$40.50. 

Federal  subsidized  housing  was  sold  to 
the  American  public  as  a  means  to  house 
those  unable  to  pay  rent  in  privately  owned 
and  operated  housing  of  standard  construc¬ 
tion.  The  literature  cd'  the  Housing  Author¬ 
ity  themselves  emphasized  this  very  clearly. 
Quoting  from  an  early  financial  statement 
for  1939-1940,  when  these  local  projects 
were  under  construction,  they  say: 

“In  the  period  1930  to  1937  .  .  . 
the  average  cost  of  family  dwelling  units 
in  Omaha  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,  with  virtually  no  building  in  these 
brackets  that  could  provide  for  families 
who  had  an  ability  to  pay  $20  or  less  per 
month  as  rent.’’ 

But  today — in  1945 — the  local  Housing 
Authority  is  renting  to  only  282  tenants  who 
are  paying  $20  or  less,  and  the  balance — 
795  tenants,  pay  rates  as  high  as  $40.50  per 
month,  so  one-fourth  of  their  number  are 
paying  $20  or  less — three-fourths  paying 
over  $20.  Thus  by  the  standards  set  by  the 


public  housers  themselves  there  is,  in 
Omaha,  four  times  the  amount  of  public 
housing  presently  needed.  Certainly  ten¬ 
ants  paying  $22.50  to  $40.50  a  month  are 
not  in  need  of  a  rent  subsidy — if  so —  there 
are  several  thousand  others  in  Omaha  not 
getting  their  share  of  this  allotment. 

The  full  financial  appraisal  of  the  local 
housing  in  Omaha  can  only  be  made  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  amount  of  federal  and  local 
subsidies  required.  Let  us  look  at  that  side 
of  the  picture. 

Subsidies 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article 
it  was  mentioned  that  three  projects  were 
undertaken.  The  first  was  paid  for  and 
owned  completely  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  on  that  part  no  further  federal 
subsidy  exists.  On  the  second  and  third 
projects,  covering  a  total  of  794  units, 
bonds  were  issued,  covered  hy  a  mortgage 
for  60  years,  and  supported  by  a  federal 
subsidy  to  run  as  long  as  the  mortgage,  and 
payable  annually. 

On  794  units: 

Debt  service — annual 
requirements  $154,176.48 

Maximum  federal  contributions 
allowable  (fixed  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  contribution — 
statutory  maximum)  141,825.00 

Present  annual  Federal 
contribution  103,196.79 

The  difference  between  the  requirements 
for  debt  service  and  the  present  contribu¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the 
projects. 

The  local  tax  subsidy  consists  in  the 
waiving  of  local  taxation,  and  in  place  there¬ 
of  the  Housing  Authority  pays  an  amount 
stated  to  he  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  first  proj¬ 
ect  being  federally  owned  is  exempt  from 
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taxation — the  balance  of  794  units  would 
pay  in  local  taxes — according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Housing  Authority  themselves  in 
their  own  statements — $70,171.58  annually. 
For  the  entire  project  of  1,077  units  this 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  at 
$100,000  per  year.  The  amounts  that  the 
Authority  have  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes 
started  at  a  small  token  payment  of  around 
$2,500  per  year  and  have  since  been  raised 
by  action  of  the  Authority  itself  to  the 
present  amount  of  $24,000  per  year.  So 
taxes  paid  in  lieu  of  full  local  taxes  now 
approximate  one-fourth  of  full  taxes.  The 
subsidies  on  which  these  projects  rest  are 
a  federal  subsidy  of  slightly  over  $100,000, 
and  a  local  subsidy  of  approximately  $70 
to  $75,000  per  annum. 

Slums  too  are  costly.  Their  elimination 
is  highly  desirable.  Few,  indeed  are  so 
selfish,  so  immune  to  social  progress,  that 
they  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  owners 
of  slum  properties  at  the  cost  of  continuing 
our  city  slums  and  blighted  areas.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  and  that  nether  goal  of  public  housing 
for  all  who  want  it,  there  can  be  found  a 
middle  ground  that  will  be  practical  and 
will  attain  the  desired  ends.  The  public 
housers  have  sold  the  people  on  slum  clear¬ 
ance.  What  is  slum  clearance?  Given  a 
slum  or  blighted  area  plus  the  power  of 
condemnation  we  can  have  the  old  build¬ 
ings  torn  down,  carted  off,  completely  re¬ 
moved,  and  thus  expose  the  bare  ground  to 
view  again.  Would  you  then  call  what  re¬ 
mains,  the  naked  earth  a  slum?  Certainly 
not.  Yet  in  Omaha  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  project  of  283  units,  costing 
$1,903,085,  only  $236,156  or  12.5  per  cent 
of  that  amount  went  for  land  and  demoli¬ 
tion.  Slum  clearance  was  accomplished  for 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  cost.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Omaha  was  12.5  per  cent  of  slum 
clearance  and  87.5  per  cent  one  of  govern¬ 


ment  ownership  and  operation  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  business.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  for  all  projects  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  clearance  and  demolition  of 
eight  times  the  amount  of  property  actually 
tom  away,  if  spent  for  that  purpose  alone. 

What  Are  Slums? 

Measured  by  the  large  city  slums,  Omaha 
does  not  have  slums  at  all.  The  density  of 
population  here  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
that  overcrowded  living  in  substandard 
housing  associated  with  the  typical  city 
slum.  We  do  have  blighted  areas  scattered 
over  a  large  part  of  the  older  downtown 
section.  The  elimination  of  this  blight  is 
both  economically  sound  and  socially  de¬ 
sirable,  and  it  is  a  positive  field  of  action 
for  governmental  activity,  since  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  these  areas  by  private  purchase  and 
sale  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
Whether  the  action  is  taken  through  local 
state  laws  or  by  the  federal  government  is  a 
question  not  intended  to  be  in  the  scope  of 
this  article.  But  disassociated  from  the 
problem  of  clearing  away  these  blighted 
areas  is  the  plan  for  their  future  use,  and 
in  this  field,  private  enterprise  should  again 
function.  By  what  rule  of  magic  can  the 
federal  government  build  or  operate 
housing  in  competition  with  our  American 
system  of  free,  competitive  private  enter¬ 
prise? 

The  development  of  housing  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  postwar  period  should  be  enor¬ 
mous,  should  surpass  any  similar  period  in 
our  history.  It  is  hoped  that  informed  real 
estate  men  everywhere  will  guide  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  proper  channels.  Some 
of  the  programs  that  will  help  to  meet  the 
postwar  needs  of  our  cities  will  be: 
(1)  Adequate  city  planning;  (2)  more 
stringent  zoning  ordinances;  (3)  adequate 
financing  and  encouragement  of  home 
ownership — especially  the  type  of  individ- 
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ual  home  that  huilds  for  family  and  com¬ 
munity;  (4)  greatly  accelerated  condemna¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  whole  blighted  dis¬ 
tricts;  (5)  opening  of  newly  reclaimed 
areas  in  downtown  sections  to  private  in¬ 
vestors,  including  insurance  and  private 
corporations,  with  money  to  invest — to  be 
improved  according  to  strict  zoning — and 
under  plans  that  will  attract  the  medium 
rental  class — ^not  the  high  rental  bracket. 
Grants  of  local  tax  subsidy  for  a  limited 
number  of  years — say  five  or  ten — if  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  this  practical;  (6)  confining 


federal  subsidized  public  housing  by  statu¬ 
tory  limitations  as  to  rental  rates  and  in¬ 
comes  of  tenants  so  as  to  keep  such  subsidies 
within  the  limits  of  those  people  strictly 
in  the  sub-income  classes. 

The  United  States  has  a  bright  future  for 
housing.  Delayed  everywhere  by  six  years 
of  world  war,  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  hungering  for  new  and  better  homes; 
a  return  to  the  American  way  of  life,  but 
let  it  be  on  the  American  plan — private 
enterprise — individual  initiative — self-sup¬ 
port  and  self-respect. 


A  SOLUTION 

Anticipate  charity  by  preventing  poverty;  assist  the  reduced 
fellowman  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  putting  him  in  the  way 
of  some  business,  so  he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  not 
be  forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  bolding  out  his  hand 
for  charity.  This  is  the  summit  of  charity’s  golden  ladder. 

— Maimonides 


Radio  Magic 


SELL  BY  AIR 

By  Richard  T.  Hosier,  C.P.M. 


Tom  McCarthy 
WKRC  Newscaster 


“Almost  any  worthwhile  product  or  service  can  be 
marketed  profitably  by  radio.  As  I  see  it,  radio 
salesmanship  is  just  an  extension  of  the  old  over- 
the-counter  technique  which  demands  that  you  con¬ 
dition  your  prospect  to  listen  to  your  sales  talk 
sympathetically.  In  radio  you  cant  flash  your 
lodge  emblem,  or  offer  the  prospect  a  cigar,  but  you 
can  get  his  attention  by  talking  his  language  and 
using  a  touch  of  humor.  /  would  give  a  semi- 
humorous  rundown  of  the  landlord's  problems. 
About  the  time  the  listener  was  murmuring,  ‘He’s 
telling  me!’  the  prospect  was  ready  for  the  clincher. 
Having  conditioned  our  prospect  as  a  sympathetic 
listener,  we  told  him  bluntly  what  we  could  do  for 
him.” 


The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 
Cincinnati's  Largest  Bunk 


“To  sell  Properly  Management  service — use  the  magic  of  Radio.” 


.A.S  just  another  friendly  service,  The 
Fifth  Third  Bank  brings  you  Tom  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  the  SPECIAL  six  o’clock  edition 
of  the  NEWS!” 

It  was  Monday  evening,  January  15, 
1945.  Radio  station  WKRC,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  air. 

We,  in  the  Property  Management  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust 
Company,  held  our  breath.  Our  service 
was  going  on  the  air  for  the  first  time! 
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Then  came  the  opening  commercial.  It 
ran: 

“For  a  long  time,  on  these  broadcasts, 
we  have  been  telling  you  about  the  many 
different  banking  services  offered  by  your 
friendly  Fifth  Third  Bank.  Tonight,  we 
want  to  talk  about  another  service — one 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  you  who 
own  income-producing  real  estate.  In 
these  days  of  rent  control,  restrictions, 
and  shortages,  many  real  estate  investors 
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find  it  advantageous  and  profitable  to 
have  their  properties  handled  by  skilled 
property  managers.  Freedom  from  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  being  a 
landlord  enables  the  owner  to  turn  his 
entire  attention  to  his  other  business 
affairs.  If  you  are  a  landlord,  and  find 
the  task  a  disagreeable  one,  as  many 
people  do,  you  will  be  interested  in  The 
Fifth  Third  Property  Management  serv¬ 
ice.  Inquire  about  it  the  next  time  you 
are  in  one  of  the  twenty  conveniently 
located  offices  of  The  Fifth  Third  Bank. 
Now  for  the  news  and  Tom  McCarthy.” 

That  opening  announcement  key-noted 
our  most  recent  and  successful  effort  to  an- 
‘swer  the  problem,  “How  to  Get  New  Man¬ 
agement  Business.”  We  had  decided  to  use 
the  magic  of  radio — but  to  sell  our  man¬ 
agement  on  the  basis  of  service — not  magic. 

In  other  words,  we  reasoned  that  many 
people  like  to  own  real  estate,  but  don’t 
like  the  role  of  landlord — too  much  trouble, 
too  much  time,  too  much  grief,  too  much 
bookkeeping. 

Freedom  From  Detail 

So  we  built  our  commercial  announce¬ 
ments  around  the  idea  that  we  could  take  all 
of  the  disagreeable  features  of  real  estate 
ownership  off  the  investor’s  hands  and  leave 
him  free  to  attend  to  other  things.  We 
didn’t  claim  that  we  could  return  to  him  a 
higher  percentage  of  net  income  and  pro¬ 
long  the  economic  life  of  the  property.  We 
think  we  can,  but  we  just  didn’t  say  so  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  that  owners  want  service — ^not 
magic.  This,  we  found  out  a  few  days  later, 
turned  out  to  be  sound  reasoning. 

Our  company  had  been  sponsoring  this  6 
P.  M.  News  Broadcast  for  several  years, 
advertising  banking  service,  safe  deposit 
boxes.  Register  Checks,  and  frequently 
donating  its  commereial  time  to  Red  Cross, 


War  Chest,  War  Bonds,  Blood  Bank  and 
other  patriotic  causes.  This  15-minutc 
newscast  at  the  dinner  hour  was  considered 
“good  advertising”,  chiefly  because  of  Tom 
McCarthy,  the  newscaster.  He’s  homey! 
He’s  one  of  radio’s  great  “ad  libers”!  He 
sells  with  sheer  enthusiasm!  But,  because 
he  is  all  of  these  things,  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prepare  a  “commerical”  for  him  to 
inject  in  the  middle  of  the  newscast.  We 
tried  this : 

“You  know,  folks,  I’ve  just  read  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet.  It’s  called  “The  Care 
and  Management  of  Your  Real  Estate.” 
Frankly,  I  didn’t  realize  that  being  a 
skillful  landlord  involved  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  angles.  It  tells  about  how  tenants 
are  obtained,  selected,  and  then  kept 
happy,  how  tenant  complaints  and  dis¬ 
putes  are  settled,  how  buildings  are 
maintained  and  kept  in  good  repair,  how 
accurate  records  are  kept,  how  future 
modernization  programs  are  planned, 
and  how  the  Property  Management 
Department  of  The  Fifth  Third  Bank 
looks  after  an  owner’s  interests  even 
down  to  giving  him  a  summary  of  all 
income  and  expense  at  the  end  of  each 
year  in  order  to  simplify  the  preparation 
of  his  income  tax  return.  Friends,  take 
it  from  me,  if  any  of  you  are  landlords  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 
It  may  show  you  the  way  to  solve  a  lot  of 
your  real  estate  problems  and  it  may  save 
you  many  a  headache.  There’s  a  copy 
waiting  for  you  at  your  neighborhood 
office  of  The  Fifth  Third.” 

For  the  first  two  or  three  broadcasts  both 
the  studio  announcer  and  Tom  McCarthy 
adhered  precisely  to  the  prepared  copy, 
almost  too  precisely.  You  could  listen  to 
them  and  you  could  tell  that  they  were 
treading  new  ground.  This  was  something 
new!  It  wasn’t  like  selling  aspirins,  furs. 
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cakes,  insurance,  or  soap !  But  on  about  the 
fourth  night  McCarthy  began  to  ignore  the 
copy.  He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sell  property  management  with 
some  notoriously  homey  statements,  like 
“Folks,  let  the  Fifth  Third  Bank  handle 
your  real  estate,  it’s  better  than  a  whole 
package  of  headache  powders!” 

Accounts  Come  in 

The  next  day  we  landed  our  first  new 
account,  directly  as  a  result  of  four  days  on 
the  air.  And  a  flood  of  inquiries  began  to 
pour  in,  not  only  from  Cincinnatians,  hut 
from  many  other  cities  within  a  radius  of 
150  miles.  One  lady  had  tenant  troubles. 
One  man  wanted  to  retire,  go  to  Florida, 
and  live  off  the  income  from  his  real  estate. 
One  company  owned  real  estate  and  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  negotiating  a 
rather  complicated  lease.  We  didn’t  tell 
these  people  that  we  could  do  a  better  job 
than  they  could,  but  of  course  we  could  do 
a  job  for  them.  That’s  what  they  wanted — 
service — and  they  got  it. 

Special  Emphasis 

In  later  broadcasts  we  emphasized  our 
membership  in  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  with  something  like  this: 

“You  know,  folks,  this  business  of  being  a 
landlord  has  become  a  highly  specialized 
field.  Years  ago,  a  landlord  was  a  charac¬ 
ter  who  called  for  your  rent  with  a  receipt 
in  one  hand  and  a  notice  to  vacate  in  the 
other.  He  refused  most  requests  for  re- 
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pairs  and,  in  general,  was  none  too 
friendly  with  his  tenants.  In  recent  years 
things  have  changed.  Today,  a  skilled 
property  manager  realizes  the  advantages 
of  securing  and  holding  good  tenants.  He 
extends  to  them  a  friendly,  though 
business-like,  attitude.  He  realizes  that 
a  one  dollar  repair  today  may  save  a  ten 
dollar  repair  tomorrow.  He  plans  for  the 
future  of  the  property  he  is  handling. 
He  is  constantly  striving  to  increase  the 
owner’s  net  income  without  sacrificing 
the  condition  of  the  property.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  has  recognized  that  being  a  skill¬ 
ful  landlord  is  something  more  than  a 
business,  and  so  they  created  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  which  raised 
the  business  to  the  standards  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Fifth  Third  Bank  maintains 
membership  in  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management.  So,  if  you  own  real 
estate  and  want  a  good  management 
service,  just  inquire  about  it  at  your 
neighborhood  office  of  The  Fifth  Third 
Bank.” 

Our  membership  in  IREM  greatly 
strengthened  our  otherwise  “homey”  sales 
talks.  “How  to  get  New  Management  Busi¬ 
ness”?  Go  to  the  airwaves !  You  can  reach 
hard-to-reach  prospects!  You’ll  he  talking 
to  people  that  you  didn’t  even  realize  were 
prospects!  You’ll  get  no  sales  resistance! 
You  will  get  results!  And  every  inquiry 
will  come  from  an  already  “half-sold”  pros¬ 
pect.  You  put  on  the  clinching  arguments 
and  presto!  you’ve  got  new  business. 
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From  a  Business  Standpoint 


WHAT  IS  MANAGEMENT  WORTH? 

By  Stuart  Bondurant  C.P.M. 

In  recent  meetings  of  our  Property  Managers,  the  discussion  has 
centered  around  the  subject  of  How  To  Get  New  Business.  Since  that 
time,  many  of  our  CPMs  have  given  us  their  ideas  and  plans.  This  article, 
based  on  a  speech  given  before  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  has  much  in  it  of  help  for  the  progressive,  management- 
minded  reader. 


CjENERALLY  speaking,  the  motive  be¬ 
hind  all  business  is  profit,  and  we  are  agreed 
that  this  is  a  healthy  motive.  We  can  ad¬ 
mit  honestly  that  we  are  in  the  Property 
Management  business  to  make  money. 

This  is  predicated  upon  the  proposition 
that  Property  Managers  understand  that  a 
service  must  be  given  which  justifies  the 
management  fee  and  that  competition 
eventually  will,  and  ought  to  eliminate  the 
business  which  does  not  render  a  service 
that  is  profitable  to  its  clients  and  itself. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  in  the  field  of  Property  Management, 
therefore,  we  are  in  business  to  make 
money,  and  w’e  recognize  the  need  for  mak¬ 
ing  our  service  profitable  to  the  owner. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  increase  the  income  from  our 
Property  Management  account;  (1)  Get 
new  accounts;  (2)  retain,  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  our  old  accounts. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  basic  serv¬ 
ices  the  Property  Manager  can  render  to 
the  owner,  which  will  so  improve  the 
owner’s  status  that  he  will  recognize  the 
value  of  the  Property  Manager;  and  recog¬ 
nize  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  decide 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Man¬ 
ager’s  services. 

The  Manager 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  Property  Man¬ 
ager  who  can  get  the  greatest  net  return 


over  the  longest  period  of  time  for  the 
owner  is  the  one  who  is  entitled  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  does  not  mean  failing  to  author¬ 
ize  needed  repairs  nor  does  it  mean  failing 
to  authorize  forward  looking  improvements 
or  changes  in  the  use  and  nature  of  the  in¬ 
vestment,  which  is  sometimes  done  in  order 
to  show  a  large  return  over  a  limited  period; 
but  in  so  doing  allows  the  property  to  run 
down.  It  does  mean  preserving  the  real 
estate  investment,  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  greatest  net  return.  This  in¬ 
volves  a  management  program.  It  is  the 
sound  planning  for  the  future  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  property  after  it  has  been  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  appraised.  No  able  man¬ 
ager  will  undertake  to  build  such  a  program 
without  investigation  of:  (1)  General  eco¬ 
nomic  trends;  (2)  city  growth  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  pattern;  (3)  physical  structure 
and  equipment;  (4)  services  supplied;  (5) 
operations  cost;  (6)  market  and  competi¬ 
tion;  and  (7)  operating  ratio,  financial 
structure,  taxes,  and  insurance.  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  investigation  of  these  factors, 
he  will  have  information  upon  which  to 
build  a  management  program  which  will 
provide  for;  A  full  economic  life  expect¬ 
ancy;  reliable  cost  operation  estimates; 
proper  rental  schedule;  proper  operating 
ratio;  modernization  as  warranted;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  deferred  maintenance;  adjustment 
as  required  in  financial  structure,  taxes, 
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and  insurances,  all  of  which  means  the 
greatest  possible  net  return. 

Now,  there  are  certain  qualities  a  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  in  investment  proper¬ 
ties.  They  are: 

(1)  Safety  or  preservation  of  his  money. 
Land  is  basic.  A  building  represent¬ 
ing  the  highest  and  best  use  gives 
land  its  highest  earning  capacity. 
The  well  chosen  real  estate  invest¬ 
ment  should  guarantee  that  these 
will  be  no  diminution  in  value. 

(2)  Enhancement  of  value.  Investments 
made  in  the  path  of  development 
should  offer  some  speculative  pos¬ 
sibility  for  increased  value. 

(3)  An  annual  return.  A  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  representing  proper  use 
and  operated  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  should  earn  a  rate  of  return  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  involved. 

(4)  Prestige  of  ownership.  Ownership 
gives  the  owner  a  standing  in  his  com¬ 
munity  derived  from  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Whether  the  owner  is  conscious  of  the 
right  to  expect  these  four  qualities  or  not, 
we  as  good  managers  ought,  in  our  adminis¬ 
trative  function  of  policy  making,  to  make 
plans  which,  when  executed,  will  provide  or 
help  provide  these  major  qualities  or  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  owner. 

,  The  Tenant 

What  about  the  tenant?  What  does  he 
have  a  right  to  expect  for  his  money? 

(1*)  Safety  and  security.  Protection  for 
himself,  his  family  and  possessions 
from  the  elements,  marauders,  fire, 
and  other  hazards  of  living. 

(2)  Peace  and  privacy.  Do  you  recall 


what  Wm.  Pitt  said  about  a  man’s 
home? 

“The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cot¬ 
tage  bid  defiance  to  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  it’s  roof  may  shake; 
the  wind  may  blow  through  it;  the 
storms  may  enter, — but  the  King 
of  England  may  not  enter;  all  his 
forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  that  ruined  tenement.” 
Sometimes,  in  our  eagerness  to  sell 
rented  houses,  we  might  well  remem¬ 
ber  this  quotation. 

(3)  Comfort  and  convenience.  He  gets 
these  through  modern  facilities  and 
adequate  equipment. 

(4)  Standard  of  living.  He  is  entitled  to 
bring  his  friends  into  the  building 
and  be  proud  of  its  appearance,  its 
equipment,  its  decorations  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  operated  and 
maintained. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  tenant  con¬ 
sciously  expects  these  four  qualities,  the 
able  Property  Manager  knows  these  as  fun¬ 
damentals  and  expects  to  provide  the  tenant 
with  these  basic  wants  when  he  prices  the 
property  for  lease  or  rent.  What  does  the 
owner  get  for  the  management  fee?  Does 
he  know : 

(1)  The  pay  scale  of  painters,  carpen¬ 
ters,  masons,  superintendents  and 
other  labor? 

(2)  The  B.T.U.,  volatile  matter  and  ash 
content  of  the  fuel  he  uses? 

(3)  The  price  competitive  buildings  get 
for  similar  space? 

(4)  The  popular  colors  and  how  often  to 
budget  for  redecoration? 

(5)  Whether  he  is  over  or  under  insured 
and  how  to  examine  and  reduce  the 
rate  if  possible? 
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The  competent  manager  knows  the  an¬ 
swers.  In  addition  he  is  rental  agent,  tax 
expert,  appraiser,  heating  engineer,  public 
relations  man,  accountant,  purchasing 
agent,  student  of  economic  trends,  adver¬ 
tising  counselor,  budget  director,  and  dis¬ 
bursement  agent. 

New  Accounts 

We  can  get  new  accounts  by  informing 
property  owners  of  these  services  which  the 
Property  Manager  performs  and  we  can  re¬ 
tain  and  expand  old  accounts  by  being  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  do  perform  all  of  these  services 
completely. 

As  sources  of  new  business,  other  than 
newspaper  advertising,  we  can  locate  the 
properties  by: 

( 1 )  Inspection  tours, 

(2)  City  directory, 

(3)  Telephone  classified  directory, 

(4)  City  maps, 

(5)  Owner  registers, 

(6)  City  and  County  records. 

Then  we  can  watch  for  newspaper  reports 
of: 

(1)  Sales, 

(2)  Mortgages, 

(3)  Incorporations, 

(4)  Wills  probated. 

Other  sources  are: 

(1)  Large  investment  companies, 

(2)  Large  operators, 

(3)  Tax  and  estate  lawyers, 

(4)  Accountants, 

(5)  Bankers — Investment  council, 

(6)  Mortgage  placement,  departments  of 
banks, 

(7)  Insurance  companies, 

(8)  Sales, 

(9)  Development  or  creation  of  build¬ 
ings. 
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Leads  in  other  businesses  such  as : 

(1)  Insurance, 

(2)  Tax  appeals, 

(3)  Appraisals, 

(4)  Mortgages. 

Then  we  can  get  new  business  through 
recommendation  by: 

(1)  Painters, 

Plumbers,  and 
supply  dealers. 

(2)  Contractors, 

(3)  Tenants. 

Many  successful  Property  Managers  have 
told  the” story  of  Property  Management  by 
mailing  (direct  mail)  to  prospects,  cards 
outlining  briefly  certain  of  the  services, 
methods  of  procedure,  and  standards. 

As  Property  Managers  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  which  has  just  as  sound  a  value 
for  the  owner  as  the  real  estate  he  buys  from 
the  broker.  The  real  estate  one  buys  is 
tangible;  our  services  are  intangible.  But 
the  money  the  owner  receives  through  good 
property  management  is  no  less  tangible 
than  the  money  he  gets  from  a  sale. 

Take  the  owner  in  your  office,  show  him 
what  kind  of  an  establishment  you  run, 
how  you  keep  your  records.  It  has  been 
said  tbat  the  best  real  estate  sales  are  made 
while  the  prospect  is  at  the  property.  Sell¬ 
ing  management  services,  except  in  unusual 
cases,  is  best  done  in  your  office  where  you 
can  show  your  system  for  collecting,  remit¬ 
ting,  authorizing  repairs,  and  accounting. 

The  Institute  Back  of  You 

In  1933  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement,  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Forward  looking  men  created  and 
developed  a  profession  in  the  field  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  and  provided  the 
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public  with  a  means  of  identification  of 
reliable  agencies. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mately  700  members.  Each  one  is  entitled 
to  use  the  appellation  C.P.M.  (Certified 
Property  Manager.) 

In  closing  we  want  to  use  one  sentence 
from  the  pledge  of  the  C.P.M.  which  sums 
up  the  argument: 

“Moreover,  I  pledge  myself  to  shun  un¬ 
warranted  personal  publicity  and  dis¬ 
honest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 


our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord 
and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  monetary 
consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to 
build  goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at 
all  times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  net  returns  to  the 
owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my 
management;  and  to  give  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants 
of  these  properties.” 


THE  OBJECTIVE 

In  the  field  of  modern  business,  so  rich  in  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  man’s  finest  and  most  varied  mental  faculties  and 
moral  qualities,  mere  money-making  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  end.  Neither  can  mere  growth  in  hulk  or  power  be 
admitted  as  a  worthy  ambition.  Nor  can  a  man,  nobly  mindful 
of  his  serious  responsibilities  to  society,  view  business  as  a 
game;  since  with  the  conduct  of  business,  human  happiness  or 
misery  is  inextricably  interwoven. 

— ^Justice  Brandeis 
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By  Their  Fruits 


REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

By  Harlan  G.  Easton,  C.P.M. 

Versatility,  expediency,  and  capability  are  terms  which  well  might  be  used 
in  describing  the  professional  property  manager  of  today.  He  finds  the 
underlying  problem,  has  at  his  finger  tips — or  at  arm's  length — the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  creates,  out  of  a  building  which  has  been  a  liability,  an  income 
paying  property  of  which  the  owner  can  be  justifiably  proud.  This  article 
sets  forth  some  of  the  ways  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 


What  is  real  estate  management?”  is 
a  question  often  asked  by  John  Q.  Public. 
Those  of  us  in  the  field  look  at  the 
interrogator  in  utter  amazement,  as  though 
the  question  itself  provided  the  answer — 
”real  estate  management  is  the  management 
of  real  estate”,  we  explain. 

What  John  Q.  Public  is  really  asking  is 
”why  all  of  this  talk  about  management  as 
though  it  were  something  new — real  estate 
offices  have  always  had  management  depart¬ 
ments;  men  bought  and  sold  real  estate  be¬ 
fore  formal  real  estate  offices  were  con¬ 
ceived.”  A  great  portion  of  this  statement  is 
absolutely  correct  and  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  expressed  is  true.  Perhaps  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  well-run  management  of¬ 
fices  of  today  and  the  management  offices  of 
yesteryear  is  a  matter  of  technique 
in  operation.  Just  as  new  techniques  have 
been  and  are  being  perfected  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  airplane,  radio,  and  hundreds  of 
other  businesses  so  new  techniques  have 
hecn  added  and  are  constantly  being  added 
to  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

The  early  pioneer,  when  starting  for  the 
west  to  make  his  home,  bought  a  team  of 
oxen,  a  covered  wagon,  necessary  supplies 
and  “headed  west.”  He  did  almost  all  of 
the  driving  and  odd  jobs  in  connection  with 
the  trip  himself,  but  today  those  who  move 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  south  to 
the  north  or  from  one  city  to  another  do  so 


with  the  modem  facilities  at  their  beck  and 
call — the  trans-continental  airlines  or  trains. 
Just  as  the  comparison  may  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  pioneer  and  the  modern  traveler 
so  may  we  compare  the  pioneer  real  estate 
management  offices  with  modern  ones. 

History 

The  fundamental  or  basic  function  of  old 
time  real  estate  offices  was  the  selling,  buy¬ 
ing,  and  trading  of  real  property.  Added 
to  this  basic  function,  as  it  became  essential, 
was  financing;  then,  partly  as  a  service  and 
partly  for  additional  revenue,  came  various 
types  of  insurance  coverages.  Last  but  not 
least  it  became  necessary,  mainly  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  “out-of-town”  people,  to  “look  after” 
their  property,  usually  until  their  return  to 
the  community  or  pending  ultimate  sale. 
Sometimes  busy  people  would  buy  income 
properties  and  designate  certain  real  estate 
offices  to  do  the  collecting  of  rents  and  when 
a  tenant  failed  to  pay  rent  the  agent  was 
delegated  to  “throw  him  out.”  In  short, 
the  rent  collector’s  greatest  asset  was  a 
strong  arm  to  force  slow  tenants  to  “pay  or 
git.”  This  investor  decided  for  himself  just 
which  house,  apartment,  or  office  should  be 
decorated,  he  alone  would  make  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  policy  and  practice — 
always  in  the  back  of  the  owner’s  mind  was 
a  “papa  knows  best”  attitude — the  rental 
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agent  did  the  necessary  leg  work  and  oust¬ 
ing. 

The  agent  was  willing  to  let  the  owner 
do  these  things  because,  after  all,  the  agent*s 
prime  interest  was  selling  and  not  the 
operation  “angle”;  if  the  owner  was  willing 
to  pay  a  fee  for  this  work  far  be  it  from  the 
agent  to  ask  for  more  work.  And  so,  like 
Topsy,  the  management  department  “just 
growed” — if  the  real  estate  agent  accumu¬ 
lated  enough  rent  collecting  jobs  he  would 
stick  a  desk  in  the  corner,  put  an  employee 
behind  it  and  — presto! !  a  management  de¬ 
partment.  If  the  department  could  break 
even  it  served  its  purpose  as  a  feeder  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  sales,  insurance,  and  mortgage 
loan  departments — even  a  small  operating 
loss  was  acceptable  if  the  departmental 
“feeds”  were  ample  to  justify  its  existence. 
Sometimes  these  departments  grew  large 
enough  to  actually  make  money  for  the  firm 
but  always  they  were  held  as  secondary  at 
best. 

Present  Outlook 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  many  a  real 
estate  man’s  eyes  were  opened  wide  because 
when  the  debacle  of  Twenty-nine  hit  and 
the  Depression  Thirties  took  hold,  the 
great  central  pillar.  Sales,  toppled,  the  lesser 
support.  Loans,  gave  way  and  the  Insurance 
post  weakened,  while  the  small,  insignifi¬ 
cant  brace.  Management,  not  only  withstood 
the  shock,  but  actually  became  the  center 
post  on  which  to  rebuild  a  new  structure. 
Lending  institutions,  banks,  governmental 
agencies,  and  life  insurance  companies  were 
having  to  “take  back”  thousands  of  prop¬ 
erties  which  had  to  be  managed,  rehabili¬ 
tated,  and  sold.  Because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  job  and  because  their  holdings  were 
so  scattered  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
established  firms  as  their  agents  to  operate 
their  properties  until  they  could  be  re-sold. 
Even  though  a  footing  was  put  under  real 
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estate  by  various  endeavors  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  market  prices  remained  low  and  in¬ 
stitutional  owners  held  their  properties. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  develop  definite 
techniques  and  standard  policies  as  to 
renting,  operation,  and  maintenance.  These 
techniques  and  policies  formed  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  those  interested  in  the 
managing  of  real  estate  could  build,  and 
many  new  ideas  and  practices  have  been 
developed  in  the  relatively  short  space  of 
time  since  the  crash  and  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  has  blossomed  from  a  “necessary 
evil”  to  a  profession. 

Management  Comes  of  Age 

Today  the  Management  office  offers  to 
owners  of  investment  properties  a  service 
that  is  complete.  A  service  that  gives  all 
of  its  energy  to  the  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  property  so  as  to  preserve  and 
enhance  its  value — not  only  that  an  owner 
might  hope  to  sell  the  property  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  but  also  that  it  might  continue 
to  be  a  good  investment  over  the  life 
of  the  property  itself.  It  is  with  this  atti¬ 
tude  that  today’s  property  manager  marches 
forward  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  will 
not  only  build  a  profitable  business  for  him¬ 
self  but  also  that  he  may,  in  his  own  way, 
serve  humanity  in  one  of  the  main  essentials 
of  life — shelter.  Recognizing  these  basic 
facts  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  encouraged  management  leaders  of 
the  early  Thirties  to  form  our  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Managment  and  designate  those 
men  sufficiently  interested  and  properly 
qualified  as  Certified  Property  Managers 
(C.P.M.) .  Today,  throughout  37  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  almost  700  men 
and  women  have  been  qualified  and  carry 
the  title  of  C.P.M. 

The  future  of  Real  Estate  Management 
is  assured  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It 
has  become  truly  a  profession,  (2)  real 
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estate  investments  have  proven  them* 
selves  to  he  worthy  when  properly 
operated.  Real  Estate,  like  other  busi* 
nesses,  has  developed  many  axioms  which 
are  always  a  brief  phrase,  sentence,  or 
paragraph  summing  up  facts  gleaned  by 
many  years  of  experience.  Among  them  is 
“real  estate  can  be  the  best  or  the  worst  in¬ 
vestment,  depending  on  selection  and  han¬ 
dling.”  This  could  well  be  adopted  by  every 
manager  of  real  estate  as  a  guide. 

Functions  of  Real  Estate  Management 

The  property  manager,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  acts  for  the  owner,  whether  the 
owner  is  an  individual,  a  corporation,  or  a 
financial  institution.  He  is  the  liaison  officer 
between  the  owner  and  the  tenants  and 
while  he  is  literally  serving  two  masters  his 
paramount  interest  is  the  welfare  of  the 
property  as  it  affects  the  owner.  That  does 
not  mean  that  he  should  cut  down  expendi¬ 
tures  in  order  that  the  owner  may  receive 
more  money,  if  in  doing  so  he  allows  the 
property  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where 
obsolescence  occurs  at  a  rate  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  property.  Neither  should 
the  property  manager  succumb  to  the  every 
whim  of  the  tenants  so  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  will  become  so  great  as  to  make  the 
owning  of  the  property  a  liability.  The 
tenant  is  entitled  to  accommodations  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  rental,  and  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  his  investment; 
the  happy  medium  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  is  the  manager's  goal. 

Real  estate  managers  are  economic  and 
technical  advisors,  they  must  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  markets,  engineering, 
electricity,  the  fundamentals  of  good  deco¬ 
rating,  plumbing,  roofing,  appraising,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  the  psychology  of  handling 
people,  both  tenants  and  employees.  The 
departmental  head  must  know  good  work¬ 
manship  and  must  be  able  to  either  sur- 
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round  himself  with  subordinates  who  are 
specialists  in  the  various  trades  or,  if  the 
department  is  not  large  enough  for  that  sort 
of  operation,  then  responsible  contractors 
or  tradesmen  should  be  utilized.  In  every 
city  there  are  good  plumbers,  heating  engi¬ 
neers,  roofing  companies,  and  paint  con¬ 
tractors,  who,  if  given  enough  business  can 
not  only  afford,  but  will  be  anxious  to 
give  excellent  service  and  will  be  willing  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  an  advisor.  Often 
because  of  these  mutual  connections  the 
contractor  succeeds  and  the  manager's 
clients  get  expert  advice  without  cost  which, 
if  operating  the  property  themselves,  would 
prove  to  be  expensive. 

Modern  management  has  gone  far  in  the 
handling  of  investment  properties  but  un¬ 
fortunately  many  firms  have  not  “seen  the 
light”  and  still  cling  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
era  by  still  acting  mainly  as  rent  collectors. 
The  basic  fundamental  of  their  operations 
is  still  “when  in  doubt  and/or  where  ever 
possible — don't  spend  the  owner's  money.” 
There  is  much  to  say  in  favor  of  thrift  and 
the  holding  down  of  operation  costs — in 
fact,  it  is  essential  that  all  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  eliminated — however, 
such  economies  should  be  effected  only 
after  proper  weight  has  been  given  to  an 
expenditure. 

Patching  and  getting  by  are  favorite  pas¬ 
times  for  some  management  offices  and  an 
inspection  of  properties  under  their  wings 
will  soon  bring  this  out.  Analysis  as  to 
where  the  properties  have  been  and  as  to 
where  they  are  going  seems  to  make  little 
impression  on  these  dilatory  managers. 
Their  egos  are  properly  inflated  if,  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year,  they  can  point  to  the 
operating  statement  and  say  to  the  owner, 
“look  how  good  we  are,  we  took  in  $10,000 
on  your  property  and  only  spent  $3,000; 
notice  how  we  held  down  the  tenants  deco¬ 
rating  this  year  and  look  at  the  small 
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amount  we  spent  on  boiler  maintenance — 
we  fooled  the  boiler  company,  they  made 
some  recommendations  regarding  a  general 
checkup  last  fall  but  we  got  by  the  winter 
by  patching  the  tubes  and  taping  a  broken 
pipe ;  the  roofing  company  suggested  a  new 
roof,  too,  hut  we  had  that  patched — it 
should  hold  for  another  year”,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
If,  in  holding  down  the  tenants  decorating 
the  manager  incurred  their  wrath  and  in 
“getting  by”  with  the  boiler  and  roof  he 
does  mortal  harm  to  the  boiler  or  gets  a 
break  through  in  the  roof  that  will  damage 
plaster  and  decorating,  he  has  done  the 
owner  an  injustice  and  may  damage  his 
own  reputation  as  a  manager. 

The  properties  under  our  charge  repre¬ 
sent  someone’s  money,  they  are  truly  invest¬ 
ments  and  should  he  treated  as  such.  If 
an  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation 
has  money  to  invest  he  or  they  must  first 
decide  what  sort  of  investment  will  be  most 
attraetive.  If  they  are  ultra-conservative 
and  will  be  happy  with  a  small  return  with 
accent  on  marketability  of  principal,  then 
government  bonds  and  the  like  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  purchased.  If  a  small  return, 
with  accent  on  safety  of  principal  is  para¬ 
mount  then  again  government  bonds  or  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks  will  get  the  nod;  but  if  safety 
of  principal  is  essential  and  the  accent  is 
on  higher  return,  good  income  real  estate 
and/or  high  grade  common  stocks  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  choice.  Since  income 
real  estate  is  the  function  of  real  estate  man¬ 
agers  let  us  see  what  makes  for  good  invest¬ 
ments  along  this  line. 

Classified  Investments 

Realizing  that  too  many  large  income 
properties  were  built  with  an  eye  to  make 
quick  money  by  unscrupulous  promoters 
we  must  begin  with  the  premise  that  a 
prospective  purchaser  must  look  at  the 
property,  not  as  so  much  brick  and  mortar, 
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but  as  to  what  the  net  return  has  been  over 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  as  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive.  He  must  also  observe  tbe  physical 
characteristics  and  determine  just  what 
must  be  done  to  place  the  property  in  its 
best  possible  condition.  Having  determined 
these  two  factors  and  found  them  to  be 
favorable,  a  study  must  be  made  to  see  if  the 
property  has  heen  developed  to  its  highest 
and  best  use.  If  an  office  building,  are  the 
office  layouts  too  large  for  economieal  oper¬ 
ation  or  are  they  too  small  to  be  attractive 
or  usable  to  a  variety  of  tenants?  If  an 
apartment  house,  are  the  room  sizes  too 
large  or  too  small  and  are  the  number  of 
rooms  per  apartment  too  many  or  too  few? 
If  an  older  building,  will  a  program  of 
modernization  be  in  keeping  with  surround¬ 
ing  properties  and  would  it  be  advisable  to 
try  and  attraet  a  bigh  type  or  at  least  a 
different  type  of  tenant?  In  short,  an 
honest-to-goodness  analysis  should  be  made, 
to  determine  the  purchase  value,  and  the 
value  from  the  strictest,  most  conservative 
point  of  view  as  to  potential  net  returns. 

Overenthusiastic  real  estate  salesmen, 
like  overenthusiastic  bond  salesmen,  often 
push  investments  on  purchasers  without 
thought  as  to  whether  or  not  the  investment 
is  sound.  This  is  done  many,  many  times 
by  honest  men  with  absolutely  no  intent 
of  fraud  but  because  they  are  good  salesmen 
they  may  be  carried  away  with  their  own 
enthusiasm.  A  large  commission  is  in  the 
offing  and  their  one  and  only  goal  is  to  have 
a  meeting  of  minds  between  the  prospective 
purchaser  and  the  prospective  seller. 

If  the  purchaser  asks  the  salesman  for 
his  advice,  the  latter’s  reasoning  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  this;  “Let’s  see,  the  annual  gross 
income  there  is  $13,000  (that  is  the  poten¬ 
tial,  but  he  fails  to  mention  a  5  or  perhaps  a 
10  per  cent  allowance  for  vacancy  and  bad 
debts) .  The  operating  expenses  last  year 
were  about  $1,400  taxes,  $80  insurance  (of 
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course  that  premium  happened  to  he  one 
that  came  up  last  year — an  average  year 
would  prohahly  he  closer  to  $250)  the  jani¬ 
tor  gets  $75  per  month,  that^s  $900  per  year, 
the  fuel  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  $1,000 
and  then  let’s  add  say  $500  for  general  car¬ 
penter  work  and  so  forth  and  we  then  have  a 
total  of  $3,880 — let’s  call  it  $4,000  just  to  be 
on  the  safe  side” — (but  what  about  tenant 
decorating,  outside  decorating,  roofs,  down¬ 
spouts,  boiler  maintenance,  repairs  or  re¬ 
placements,  depreciation  of  the  building, 
refrigerators,  stoves,  stair  carpeting  to  name 
but  a  few  things — but  the  salesman  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  story).  “Now  there,  we  have  a 
$13,000  income,  a  $4,000  expenditure  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  of  $9,000;  the  owner  is  asking 
$88,500  but  has  indicated  he  would  consider 
$85,000.  Yep,  Bill,  it  looks  like  that  little 
deal  could  easily  net  you  better  than  10  per 
cent  and  you’ll  have  to  admit  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  good  looking  merchandise  and  some¬ 
thing  that  you’ll  be  proud  to  own - ”. 

Sounds  silly?  That  is  true,  it  does  sound 
silly  and  it  is  silly  but  unfortunately  it  hap¬ 
pens  too  many  times.  A  closer  study  on  the 
building  would  probably  show  a  net,  closer 
to  $6,500  before  depreciation.  By  using  a 
3  per  cent  rate  for  depreciation,  or  $2,550, 
an  actual  net  would  be  between  4^/^  and  5 
per  cent,  still  a  fair  return  but  about  one- 
half  the  salesman’s  claim.  This  sort  of 
building  placed  in  the  property  manager’s 
hands  puts  two  strikes  against  the  manager, 
particularly  if  he  has  not  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  investment  with  his  new  owners. 
If,  after  a  thorough  inspection  has  been 
made  and  a  competent  analysis  issued,  it  is 
found  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
boiler  within  the  year,  thoroughly  redeco¬ 
rate  three-fourths  of  the  units,  replace  the 
roof  within  two  years  and  the  refrigerators 
as  soon  as  possible,  occasioning  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  additional  investment,  the  new 
owner  may  feel  that  he  has  been  “took.” 
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The  wise  purchaser  will  consult  a  quali¬ 
fied  property  manager,  preferably  one  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  given  property, 
and  hire  him  to  make  a  survey  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  issue  an  analysis  of  his  findings. 
In  this  way  the  prospective  purchaser  may 
proceed  with  all  of  the  facts  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  property.  Invest¬ 
ments  are  not  necessarily  good  or  had 
just  because  the  paper  they  are  printed  on 
or  the  improvements  constructed  on  the 
land  give  a  pleasing  or  displeasing  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye.  Any  investment  should  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  soundness 
and  on  what  it  will  produce. 

Today’s  qualified  property  manager 
knows  these  things  and  will  apply  them  to 
his  every  day  business. 

Today’s  professional  property  manager 
has  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  he  has  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  dream,  and  yet  be  practi¬ 
cal  and  industrious.  He  must  like  people 
and  be  a  student  of  human  philosophy;  he 
must  plan  and  then  be  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  he 
must  be  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work. 
The  manager  of  today,  whether  in  the 
real  estate  field  or  in  any  other  business, 
must  be  a  specialist. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Dramatic?  Imagination?  A  dreamer? 
Perhaps  those  words  sound  a  hit  odd  when 
applied  to  the  real  estate  business  and  yet 
our  most  successful  managers  have  had  these 
qualifications,  perhaps  without  realizing  it, 
but  having  them  nevertheless.  A  good  man¬ 
ager  does  not  look  at  a  house,  apartment 
building,  office  or  warehouse  building  and 
see  only  the  materials  that  were  used  to  con¬ 
struct  the  unit.  He  tries  to  see  where  he  can 
do  things  that  will  do  a  better  job  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  picture  in  his  mind  how  it 
would  look  if  this  or  that  were  to  be  done, 
quickly  determine  whether  the  property  is 
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being  used  properly.  For  example:  A 
building  bas  been  in  an  office  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  a  management  problem  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  a  five  story 
brick  building  with  full  basement  and 
is  located  just  out  of  the  “higli  rent 
district.”  It  is  one  of  those  buildings  known 
as  a  special  purpose  building,  i.e.  it  was 
built  for  a  firm  and  was  designed  through¬ 
out  to  meet  their  needs.  Somewhere  in  the 
early  Thirties  the  firm  abandoned  the 
building,  locked  the  door  and  there  it  sat 
for  almost  ten  years  with  little  or  no  oc¬ 
cupancy.  When  it  was  rented  it  went  for 
such  a  small  amount  of  money  it  wasn’t 
worth  the  liability  to  the  owner  to  have 
the  tenants. 

It  was  an  interesting  building  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  manager.  Further  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  building  were  that  it  had  excellent 
equipment,  such  as  a  passenger  elevator,  a 
freight  elevator  and  loading  dock,  an  ample 
boiler  with  stoker  and  large,  well  lighted 
floor  space.  It  was  being  offered  for  rent 
with  an  asking  rental  of  $625  per  month 
with  no  takers — it  has  no  trackage  so  was 
valueless  as  a  warehouse  and  it  was  off  the 
beaten  paths  and  therefore  of  little  or  no 
value  to  a  large  retailer.  It  was  offered  for 
sale  at  $50,000  and  had  had  one  offer  of 
$30,000  which  the  owner  did  not  accept. 
Perhaps  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  picture 
was  that  the  owner  was  “out  of  pocket” 
some  $3,000  annually  for  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance,  to  say  nothing  of  depreciation. 

A  new  manager  was  assigned  the  prop¬ 
erty,  made  a  survey  and  an  analysis  of  the 
building  and  came  up  with  a  program 
which  he  suggested  to  the  owners.  The 
plan  called  for  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000  which  was  to  be  used  solely 
for  cleaning  up  the  building  and  placing 
the  equipment  in  working  condition.  He 
then  set  about  to  attract  several  small  ten¬ 
ants  who  needed  bulk  space  but  did  not 


necessarily  need  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  one  or  two  floors  in  the  building.  He 
was  successful  in  filling  the  building  within 
a  year  after  starting  his  plan  and  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  happen,  this 
building  w  ill  continue  to  net  the  owner  bet¬ 
ter  than  $5,000  annually;  considering  that 
the  owner  was  out  $3,000  per  year  prior 
to  the  rehabilitation  his  actual  gain  is 
now  more  than  $8,000.  Basing  the  value 
on  his  asking  price  he  is  now  enjoying  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent  return  before  de¬ 
preciation. 

Another  case  to  illustrate  the  point:  An 
insurance  company  has  owned  a  building 
for  over  ten  years,  they  have  had  it  on  the 
market  but  held  steadfastly  to  a  sale  price 
of  $50,000 — they  had  no  takers  because  the 
best  net  they  have  been  able  to  produce  in 
any  one  year  is  less  than  $2,000  and  with 
most  years  producing  closer  to  the  $1,500 
mark.  Capitalizing  this  return  at  7  per 
cent  it  is  easy  to  see  that  $28,500  would  have 
been  the  maximum  for  a  purchaser  to  have 
paid.  The  building  had  six  storerooms  on 
the  first  floor  with  second  floor  accommo<la- 
tions  for  very  inexpensive  offices. 

Recently  an  analysis  was  made  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  owners  with  recommendations 
for  the  installation  of  fifteen  two  and  three 
room  apartments  on  the  second  floor  and 
the  remodeling  of  one  or  two  of  the  ground 
floor  storerooms  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$25,000.  The  owners  accepted  the  plan, 
the  rehabilitation  completed  and  now  the 
building  is  capable  of  producing  an  annual 
return  of  $6,500,  before  depreciation. 
Again  capitalizing  at  7  per  cent  we  have  a 
building  that  is  worth  approximately 
$93,500,  an  increase  of  $65,000  with  only  a 
$25,000  expenditure! 

Those  are  not  miracles.  They  simply 
show  the  difference  between  the  “know 
how”  of  management  and  the  mere  “run¬ 
ning”  of  a  property.  These  are  just  two 
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examples  out  of  thousands  that  have  been  technical  and  efficient  operation  of  invest* 
and  are  being  accomplished  by  good  real  ment  properties  so  that  they  are  developed 
estate  managers.  and  maintained  to  their  highest  and  best 

Real  estate  management  then  is  the  use.  When  Mr.  Public  asks  “What  is  real 
proper  and  constant  analyzing  and  the  estate  management?”  we  have  the  answer. 
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Coal  Rationing 


The  instigation  of  coal  rationing  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  has  resulted 
in  increased  interest  in  (and  attention  to) 
fuel  saving  techniques.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  almost  all  buildings  great  improve- 
ments  can  be  made  in  equipment  and  in  fir¬ 
ing  procedure.  Perhaps  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  will  force  efficient  fuel  utilization  in 
many  plants  that  have  been  given  too  little 
study  in  past  years.  Real  concentration  on 
this  problem  by  property  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  result  in  ab¬ 
sorption  of  most  of  the  recent  twenty  per 
cent  cut  in  fuel  with  only  small  loss  in  heat¬ 
ing  hours  and  room  temperatures. 

In  this  connection,  William  O.  Campbell, 
C.P.M.,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  well 
written  and  informative  booklet  entitled 
Building  Heating  Guide  written  by  K.  C. 
Richmond,  editor  of  the  Coal-Heat  Maga¬ 
zine.  Because  of  the  importance  of  fuel 
conservation  today,  both  from  a  patriotic 
and  a  good  management  viewpoint,  we  are 
reproducing  below  some  of  the  highlights 
of  Mr.  Richmond’s  study: 

Factors  That  Affect  Costs 

How  satisfactorily  or  economically  our  buildings 
are  heated  depends  on: 

1.  The  way  they  are  built;  their  age,  size,  condi¬ 
tion,  location  and  exposure;  the  presence 
or  absence  of  insulation,  weather  stripping, 
storm  windows. 


2.  The  type,  design,  age,  character,  condition, 
and  maintenance  of  the  heating  system  as  a 
whole. 

3.  The  choice  and  adaptability  of  the  equipment 
an’d  the  fuel  used. 

4.  The  way  the  heating  system  is  operated,  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  plant  operator. 

5.  Air  and  wall  temperatures. 

6.  The  amount  of  clothing  worn  by  the  occu¬ 
pants. 

7.  The  relative  humidity,  drafts,  air  movement, 
and  mean  skin  temperatures. 

8.  The  health,  physical  condition,  activity, 
metabolism,  and  age  of  the  occupants;  “the 
capacity  of  the  heat  regulating  system  as  a 
whole  to  make  prompt  adaptive  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  skin  and  thus 
preserve  heat  balance  under  changing  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions,”  as  Dr.  Yaglou  has 
pointed  out. 

9.  Our  relations  with  the  janitor  or  fireman, 
fuel  merchant  and  the  heating  contractor. 

No  single  factor  alone,  therefore,  governs  heat¬ 
ing  results  or  satisfaction.  Many  affect  one’s 
costs,  and  returns  on  the  investment.  Each  build¬ 
ing  constitutes  an  individual  heating  problem;  no 
two  are  identical  in  design,  construction,  and  oc¬ 
cupancy. 

What  Happens  to  the  Heat? 

How  much  it  costs  to  heat  a  building  or  bow 
comfortable  the  tenants  or  occupants  are,  depend 
very  much  on  what  happens  to  the  heat. 

In  the  “average”  building,  too  much  heat  is 
wasted — through  (1)  inefficient  generation,  (2) 
faulty  distribution,  (3)  overbeating  and  inade¬ 
quate  temperature  control,  (4)  direct  transmission 
of  heat  through  the  roof,  side  walls,  windows, 
(5)  air  leakage,  infiltration,  open  windows,  exces¬ 
sive  ventilation. 

Whether  doors  and  windows  are  weatherstripped, 
whether  storm  windows  are  in  use,  whether  there  is 
any  insulation  under  the  roof — each  makes  a  big 
difference  in  costs  and  heating  results. 
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The  size  and  pitch  of  radiators,  the  type  and 
condition  of  the  vents,  valves,  traps,  piping,  affect 
the  distribution  and  circulation  of  heat. 

The  increasing  age  of  the  heating  system,  neglect 
or  failure  to  take  care  of  the  hoiler  properly,  ex¬ 
cessive  draft,  lack  of  a  stoker  and  proper  controls, 
careless  operation,  lack  of  insulation  and  storm 
>\'indows,  and  fuel  waste — increase  cost  and  deprive 
the  occupants  of  the  comfort  that  comes  only  through 
living  in  a  properly  heated  building. 

What  the  Situation  Is 

Before  complaining  about  the  cost  of  heating  or 
hot  water,  the  cost  of  fuel  or  the  cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  many  a  building  owner  might  well  ask  him¬ 
self,  or  find  out: 

1.  What  percentage  of  the  heat  is  wasted? 
What  the  heat  losses  are? 

2.  To  what  an  extent  the  building  is  overheated? 

3.  How  much  beat  is  going  to  rooms  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  building  that  don't  need  it, 
while  others  are  underheated? 

4.  What  unnecessary  ventilation  costs? 

5.  What  control  is  available  over  the  amount 
of  beat  produced? 

6.  How  much  beat  is  wasted  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  means  of  hot  water  supply? 

7.  What  percentage  of  the  heat  is  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  coal  purchased? 

8.  How  much  heat  is  going  up  the  stack  through 
improper  firing,  lack  of  controls,  or  a  stoker? 

9.  How  costs  compare  with  the  “degree  days?” 

10.  What  kind  of  a  job  the  janitor  or  building 
custodian  is  doing? 

11.  Whether  the  heating  system  is  being  prop¬ 
erly  maintained? 

12.  How  he  can  take  advantage  of  such  fuel, 
heating,  engineering,  and  building  services 
as  are  available? 

Your  heating  costs  depend  on  how  you  manage, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  building.  “Passing  the 
buck”  won't  alter  the  condition  of  the  boiler,  the 
heat  losses,  the  infiltration,  ventilation,  distribution, 
pockets  in  steam  and  return  mains,  the  costs,  or 
the  results. 

To  find  out  just  how  efficiently  your  building  or 
buildings  are  being  heated,  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory  heating. 
If  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  your  costs  are 
in  line,  you  may  be  kidding  yourself,  or  wasting 
too  much  money. 

To  get  the  answers  to  several  of  these  questions 
(and  to  meet  the  situation)  would  revolutionize 
the  heating  results  in  four  out  of  five  buildings. 
This  is  true  alike  among  apartments,  schools, 
churches,  institutions  and  various  other  buildings. 
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For  Economy  in  Operation 

If  you  are  to  get  the  maximum  of  economy,  some 
points  are  self-evident,  if  you  analyze  the  situation 
realistically: 

1.  It  is  up  to  the  building  owner  or  management 
company  to  see  that  the  tenants  or  building 
occupants  get  the  amount  of  heat  they  need 
— but  not  so  much  that  they  keep  the  windows 
open  too  much. 

2.  Study  of  the  building,  its  requirements  and 
operation,  is  necessary. 

3.  Wastes  and  heat  losses  must  be  reduced  or 
prevented,  if  economy  is  to  be  secured. 

4.  Proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
heating  system  as  a  whole,  is  essential. 

5.  False  economy  can  he  expensive.  To  save 
(?)  a  few  dollars  on  radiator  vents  or  valves 
(or  neglect  to  replace  them)  may  waste 
hundreds. 

6.  You  have  to  spend  money  to  make  money, 
oC  to  save  money,  usually. 

7.  Accurate  knowledge  of  costs  is  preferable  to 
guessing. 

8.  “Cheap  help”  can  be  very  expensive,  and 
some  “high-priced”  help  can  be  anything  but 
efficient. 

9.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  skilled  con¬ 
scientious  engineer,  janitor  or  building  cus¬ 
todian  (nor  for  proper  management  and 
supervision  of  a  building.) 

]0.  Choice  and  use  of  the  proper  fuel  is  essential. 

11.  Costs  must  be  kept  in  line  with  the  “degree- 
days,”  or  the  temperature. 

12.  Hot  water  is  an  item  of  no  little  significance. 

13.  Modernization  of  a  building  and  its  heat¬ 
ing  facilities  is  often  imperative,  if  ten¬ 
ants  are  to  be  satisfied,  and  if  reasonable 
heating  costs  are  to  be  secured.  Tech¬ 
nological  obsolescence,  as  well  as  age,  must 
be  considered. 

14.  Architectural,  building,  heating,  engineer¬ 
ing,  fuel  and  financial  services  are  available 
to  meet  almost  any  situation  or  problem 
that  the  building  owners  face  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  bis  properties.  To  take  advantage 
of  such  services  is  to  insure  better  operating 
results,  lower  costs,  and  better  earnings. 

Inspection  of  the  Heating  System 

Just  as  we  have  someone  look  over  our  cars  now 
and  then,  or  have  an  auditor  check  our  books,  so, 
too,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  an  experienced  man 
examine  the  heating  system  in  our  buildings  at 
least  once  a  year.  A  heating  system,  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  may  be  in  excellent  condition,  but  some 
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“little  thing”  can  keep  it  from  performing  the  way 
it  should. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  neglect  a  heating  system 
will  suffer,  and  yet  work  “pretty  well.”  But  you 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  heat¬ 
ing  indefinitely.  As  an  American,  you  want  some¬ 
thing  belter  and  more  economical — -and  you  can 
get  it  today  at  little  extra  cost  and  save  money  also. 
Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask  yourself: 

1.  What  kind  of  shape  is  the  hoiler  in  today? 
Are  the  flues,  breeching,  and  combustion 
chambers  clean? 

2.  What  is  the  draft?  The  stack  temperature? 

3.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  breeching, 
stack,  and  dampers? 

4.  Does  the  plant  smoke? 

5.  How  much  soot  is  there  in  the  flues? 
Breeching?  Combustion  chamber?  Stack? 

6.  How  is  the  brick  work?  Baffles? 

7.  Are  there  any  water  leaks  in  the  boiler? 
Flues?  Piping? 

8.  In  what  condition  is  the  hot  water  tank? 

9.  How  about  the  pitch  of  the  main  and  return 
lines  in  the  basement? 

10.  Are  radiators  pitched  properly? 

11.  Are  air  vents  in  return  lines  properly 
located? 

12.  How  are  the  radiator  vents?  Are  they 
functioning  to  full  capacity? 

13.  Does  the  boiler  (if  it  is  cast-iron)  need  seal¬ 
ing  between  sections,  between  base  and  bot¬ 
tom  sections,  around  the  door  frames,  or 
other  points  where  air  infiltration  and  gas 
leakage  may  occur? 

14.  Are  the  grate  bars  distorted  or  broken  or 
how  about  the  tuyeres  and  deadplates  (if 
you  have  a  stoker) ? 

15.  Are  the  doors  warped  or  cracked,  so  that 
they  do  not  fit  tightly? 

16.  Has  the  smoke  pipe  rusted  out?  Does  it 
need  thorough  cleaning? 

17.  Is  the  water  in  the  boiler  clean? 

18.  Is  the  boiler  and  the  piping  properly  in¬ 
sulated? 

19.  Was  the  boiler  installed  in  accordance  with 
manufacturers’  recommendations? 

20.  Is  the  boiler  room  properly  ventilated?  Is 
the  air  supply  adequate? 

21.  How  old  is  the  plant?  Should  it  be  re¬ 
placed? 

22.  Is  the  system  “balanced”? 

23.  Are  some  rooms  colder  than  others? 

24.  Are  we  getting  relatively  uniform  tempera¬ 
tures,  or  are  we  overheating  the  building 
part  of  the  time — or  otherwise. 

25.  Should  the  systepi  be  zoned? 

26.  How  about  the  stoker?  (If  the  building 
is  so  equipped.) 

27.  Is  the  plant  getting  the  proper  summer  care? 


Cleaning 

Boilers,  like  the  spark  plugs  in  automobiles,  need 
cleaning  now  and  then.  It  is  no  reflection  on  a 
boiler  that  it  gets  dirty,  and  it  isn’t  surprising  when 
we  remember  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

While  coal  can  be  used  more  efficiently  than  the 
gasoline  in  an  automobile,  there  is  a  residue  or  a 
small  percentage  of  non-combustible  material  to 
be  removed  periodically. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  which  the  boiler  was  de¬ 
signed  to  burn,  many  other  things  are  disposed  of 
in  its  flames — old  newspapers,  cartons,  scraps,  old 
clothes,  rags,  letters,  garbage,  and  countless  odds 
and  ends  that  accumulate  finally  in  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  catch-all — the  basement.  Yet  this  is  all  for  the 
good — a  coal-fired  boiler  makes  a  swell  place  to 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  junk — something  you  couldn’t 
do  so  readily  if  you  were  burning  other  fuels. 

It  is  advisable  periodically  to  clean  the  water 
passages  of  the  boiler  due  to  formation  of  scale  or 
sludge.  In  sections  of  the  country  where  unusually 
hard  water  is  used  this  is  necessary. 

A  good  flushing  out  with  a  hose  will  often  clean 
the  boiler  sufficiently  (provided  no  hard  scale  has 
formed).  Where  hard  scale  has  formed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  some  good  boiler  cleaning  com¬ 
pound.  A  reputable  heating  contractor  in  the 
vicinity  should  be  consulted  regarding  the  best 
compound  for  the  locality  in  question.  Soda  ash 
is  a  common  cleaning  agent,  but  in  some  cases  this 
compound  might  produce  very  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

Modernizing  the  Heating  System 

Nine  out  of  ten  heating  systems  could  be  mod¬ 
ernized  to  advantage. 

They  provide  plenty  of  heat,  thanks  to  the 
inherent  advantages  'of  coal  but  not  nearly  as 
economically  as  it  might  be  produced  from  the  same 
({uantity  in  a  modern  heating  system.  Judging  by 
the  standards  prevailing  when  most  of  the  boilers 
were  installed,  they  aren’t  bad  units — even  today, 
but  there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress,  in  the  design 
of  boilers,  controls,  stokers,  circulators,  radiators, 
vents,  and  valves.  Many  beating  systems  are  of  the 
Model  “T”  variety,  however,  if  we  judge  them  by 
current  standards. 

Maybe  the  older  boilers  were  too  good— that  is, 
they  have  lasted  so  long  that  the  users  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  benefits  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  heating  design.  That  the  average 
plant  needs  attention  is  shown  by  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Smoke  Regulation  and  Abatement, 
City  of  Chicago,  covering  the  inspection  of  26,735 
boilers  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1941 ;  repair 
notices  were  sent  to  9,248  of  the  owners. 

In  bringing  the  heating  systems  up-to-date  there 
are  several  things  that  can  be  done : 
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1.  Call  in  a  heating  engineer  who  represents  a 
well  known  firm — ask  him  to  show  what  can 
be  done  with  the  present  facilities  or  what  is 
needed. 

2.  See  what  is  available  in  new.  boilers  or  a 
stoker  (if  yon  haven’t  already),  new  radiator 
vents,  special  controls  and  other  accessories. 

Stokers 

What  a  self-starter  and  carburetor  are  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  that  is  what  a  stoker  and  its  controls  are  to 
a  boiler — a  means  of  feeding  air  and  coal  into  the 
firebox  and  burning  it  under  automatic  control, 
efficiently  and  without  waste. 

Due  to  their  design,  stokers  are  gas  producers 
essentially  and  bum  the  volatile  contents  of  coal 
that  would  be  wasted  ordinarily,  when  fired  by  hand 
with  none  too  skilled  janitors.  Stokers  bum  coal 
scientifically  and  under  close  control — thus  secure 
maximum  efficiencies. 

The  inherent  ash  in  the  coal  is  removed  peri¬ 
odically  in  the  form  of  clinkers — a  fused  residue 
that  is  free  from  unburned  carbon,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  attain  with  hand  firing. 

Records  covering  several  thousand  installations 
in  apartment  houses  show  an  annual  return  on  the 
investment  of  33% — an  average  reduction  in  heat¬ 
ing  costs  of  20  to  30% — the  amount  depending  on 
the  load,  the  climate,  fuel  costs,  etc.  Similar  sav¬ 
ings  are  being  shown  in  schools,  various  institutions, 
or  buildings,  where  heating  costs  are  quite  an  item. 
During  the  summer  they  assure  an  ample  supply 
of  hot  water  also  at  excepUonally  low  cost. 

Barometric  Controls 

With  all  the  changes  in  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  barometric  pressure,  humidity,  and 
the  temperature  differences  between  the  outside 
and  inside  of  a  chimney,  it  isn’t  particularly  sur¬ 
prising  that  far  too  much  heat  is  being  wasted 
in  many  buildings,  owing  to  the  lack  of  draft 
control. 

Such  fluctuations  in  chimney  draft  affect  the 
temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  exit 
gas  temperature,  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  gases 
produced,  the  times  gases  remain  in  contact  with 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  gases  passing  through  it — thus  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  rate  of  coal  consumption  and  the 
combustion  efficiency. 

The  variations  in  chimney  draft  can  be  controlled 
through  the  use  of  barometric  draft  controls.  These 
are  simple,  automatic  devices  that  can  be  installed 
in  the  smoke  pipe,  breeching,  or  chimney — no  wir¬ 
ing  or  piping  being  required.  Once  set,  no  further 
adjustment  is  necessary. 

Through  the  use  of  a  barometric  draft  control, 
yon  will  save  the  heat  now  being  wasted  through 
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excessive  flue  gas  temperatures.  Savings  of  10  to 
20  per  cent  are  not  uncommon.  Control  draft 
automatically  under  all  conditions;  decrease  stack 
or  chimney  temperature,  thus  reduce  fire  hazards; 
reduce  fly-ash;  and  improve  operating  conditions 
materially. 

Zone  Heating 

Many  buildings  should  be  zoned — must  be — if 
they  are  to  be  heated  properly  and  economically. 
Zoning  may  be  essential,  owing  to  the  shape  or 
exposure  of  a  building  or  if  part  of  it  is  used  for 
office  or  housing  purposes,  and  part  for  stores  or 
manufacturing.  Where  zoning  is  being  considered, 
an  ‘^expert”  should  always  be  consulted  for  be 
has  figures  to  determine  the  extent  of  zoning  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  conditions. 

Outside  Controls 

In  a  report  on  “Principles  of  Economical  Heat¬ 
ing”  by  the  National  Association  of  Building 
Owners  and  Managers,  and  the  National  District 
Heating  Association,  the  statement  is  made  that, 
in  order  to  heat  buildings  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
it  is  necessary  to: 

1.  Reduce  the  amount  of  heat  losses  from  the 
building. 

2.  Limit  the  hours  of  heating  to  those  necessary. 

3.  Regulate  heat  input  to  prevent  overheating. 

Obviously,  it  is  advisable  to  weatherstrip  windows, 

caulk  window  frames,  provide  revolving  or  vesti¬ 
bule  doors  on  entrances  to  public  buildings,  sepa¬ 
rate  shipping  and  receiving  rooms  by  partitions, 
etc.,  and  in  every  way  possible  eliminate  all  waste 
of  heat  from  the  building. 

The  average  temperature  during  the  beating  sea¬ 
son  in  many  cities  is  approximately  40°  F.  There¬ 
fore,  during  the  heating  season  we  must  normally 
supply  our  buildings  with  enough  heat  for  tempera¬ 
ture  from  40*  to  70°  or  through  approximately 
30°.  Should  you  reduce  the  building  temperature 
at  night,  let  us  say  an  average  of  10°  for  twelve 
hours,  you  would  reduce  your  heating  load  ^  for 
half  of  the  day,  or  by  an  average  of  l/6th  for  the 
season.  As  this  is  almost  17  per  cent  for  the  twelve 
hours,  we  can  say  that  for  each  hour  that  we  reduce 
the  building  temperature  an  average  of  10  degrees, 
we  save  IY2  per  cent  of  our  fuel  bill.  This  figure 
of  per  cent  saving  per  hour  of  reduced  Ifem- 
perature  applies  equally  well  to  unheated  unoc¬ 
cupied  apartments  or  offices,  as  well  as  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  heat  load  of  sections  of  the  building 
maintained  at  a  lower  temperature  (an  average  of 
approximately  60°  F.). 

We  are  required  by  law,  and  also  by  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  our  tenants  (in  heated  residential  build¬ 
ings)  to  maintain  comfortable  temperatures  in  the 
building  from  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  at 
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least  10  at  night.  By  permitting  the  building  tern* 
peralure  to  drop  to  an  average  of  60°  from  10  p.  m. 
to  7  a.  m.  about  13  per  cent  of  the  fuel  will  be 
saved.  This  figure  of  IV^  per  cent  is  usually  in¬ 
creased  by  the  excessive  losses  due  to  open  windows 
when  beating  continues  into  the  night. 

Heat  is  lost  from  a  building  in  direct  proportion 
to  (he  outside  temperatures.  These  change  rapidly 
and  radically  as,  for  instance,  in  Chicago,  6  days 
of  an  average  year  outside  temperatures  drop  to 
below  zero,  104  days  the  temperature  drops  below 
30“  F.  and  199  days  the  temperature  is  above  30“  F. 
This  means  that  during  only  6  days  of  an  average 
season  do  we  need  anywhere  near  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  heating  plant,  a  third  of  the  season 
we  need  a  half  or  more,  and  during  two-thirds  of  the 
season  we  need  to  use  less  than  half  of  the  capacity 
of  our  boiler,  our  radiation,  of  our  stoker. 

During  the  “‘cold”  days  of  the  season,  when  half 
or  more  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  needed,  the 
janitor  can  usually  do  a  fair  job  of  holding  down 
the  rate  of  firing  so  as  not  to  permit  too  much  over¬ 
heating,  however,  in  the  199  “mild”  days  when  less 
than  half  of  the  plant  capacity  is  needed,  should  the 
jiinitor  try  to  “hold  down”  bis  fire,  some  parts  of 
the  building  will  be  underheated,  others  over¬ 
heated;  if  he  shuts  off  the  stoker  for  periods,  the 
building  will  be  overheated  one  minute,  under- 
heated  the  next. 

Fuel  Savingg 

Modern  heating  means  full  automatic  thermostatic 
control  of  the  heating  plant  at  all  times  to  maintain 
even,  comfortable,  healthful  conditions  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  the  people  are  up  and  around.  The 
value  of  automatic  controls  can  be  appreciated  when 
we  realize  that  every  degree  that  we  heat  a  building 
above  70“  costs  us  per  cent  more  coal.  Refer¬ 
ring  again  to  the  average  seasonal  temperature  of 
40“  and  heating  normally  to  70“  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
heating  to  71“  instead  of  70“  costs  l/30tb  more  coal 
or  3^  per  cent  more.  Thus  a  building  maintained 
at  75“  requires  17  per  cent  more  coal  than  if  kept 
at  70“. 

One  regulator,  for  instance,  will  automatically 
start  up  the  heating  at  just  the  right  time  in  the 
morning  (automatically  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
outside  temperature)  to  bring  the  building  up  to 
the  proper  temperature  at  the  start  of  the  day. 
During  the  day  it  operates  the  heating  system  peri¬ 
odically  (automatically  regulated  by  the  outside 
temperature)  to  keep  every  part  of  the  building  at 
an  even  comfortable  temperature. 

At  night,  heat  is  shut  down,  again  as  guided  by 
the  outside  temperature.  In  other  words,  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  around  50  degrees,  the  stoker 
will  automatically  start  at  about  6  a.  m.,  and  operate 
continuously  to  have  the  building  warm  at  seven. 
Then  it  will  operate  about  15  minutes  each  hour  to 


keep  the  building  warm,  shutting  down  at  about 
9 :30  at  night.  When  the  temperature  is  down  around 
freezing,  without  touching  the  stoker  or  controls, 
the  stoker  will  automatically  start  at  about  5  a.  m., 
run  to  7  a.  m.,  and  thereafter  operate  about  30 
minutes  each  hour  until  about  10:15  when  it  auto¬ 
matically  shuts  down  for  the  night. 

Such  a  regulator  can  be  adjusted  to  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  building  it  controls.  Some 
buildings,  of  course,  must  be  up  to  temperature 
earlier  than  others,  and  some  heating  systems  have 
to  be  operated  a  little  longer  than  others,  however, 
the  periods  can  be  adjusted  to  be  frequent  enough 
and  long  enough  to  maintain  a  nice  comfortable 
temperature  without  overheating  or  underheating, 
or  permitting  “cold  spots.” 

Experience  with  such  controls  indicates  that  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  savings  in  fuel,  in  power  and 
in  wear  and  tear  on  the  entire  heating  plant  can  be 
usually  effected.  You  will  also  save  on  cleaning  bills 
because  controlled  temperatures  in  your  building 
means  that  unnecessary  opening  of  windows  will 
be  eliminated. 

Boiler  Feeders  and 
Low  Water  Cut-Offs 

It  doesn’t  take  a  hot  fire  long  to  burn  out  a  kettle 
or  pan  when  the  water  boils  away.  You’ve  seen 
it  happen  more  than  once.  Fortunately  the  loss 
isn’t  very  great,  but  it  does  illustrate  a  point,  for  in 
reality  that  heating  boiler  of  yours  is  simply  a  big 
kettle  with  a  fire  under  it,  as  EL  N.  McDonnell  has 
pointed  out.  Naturally  its  reactions  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  If  it  goes  dry 
the  fire  will  ruin  it  just  as  it  ruins  the  kettle  on  the 
stove. 

Your  heating  boiler  represents  a  considerable 
investment.  If  it  should  go  dry  and  be  burned  or 
cracked,  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  replace  or 
repair  it.  On  top  of  that  you  may  find  yourself 
half  frozen  while  the  boiler  is  being  repaired  or 
replaced.  Of  course  you  don’t  want  that  to  happen 
to  your  boiler. 

One  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  make  sure  there  is  always 
a  proper  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  your  boiler  has  put  a  water  glass  on 
your  boiler  so  that  you  can  watch  it.  Probably 
you  do  ...  at  times.  It  just  happens,  however, 
that  there  are  more  things  that  can  suddenly  rob 
the  big  “basement  kettle”  of  its  water  than  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  The  water  from  the 
boiler  can  be  blocked  in  the  system  or  a  pipe  can 
leak,  or — but  why  go  on?  The  fact  is  that  you 
would  have  to  watch  the  water  glass  day  and  night 
if  you  wanted  to  be  dead  sure  the  boiler  would  never 
run  dry. 

So  watching  the  water  glass  is  not  the  completed 
answer.  Something  automatic  is  needed  to  protect 
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yonr  “basement  kettle”  from  burning  out — some¬ 
thing  that  will  watch  it  day  and  night. 

Thousands  of  boiler  owners  have  found  that 
something  in  a  boiler  water  feeder  and  lowwater 
cut-off.  These  are  standard  equipment  and  they  are 
on  most  of  the  new  boilers — particularly  those  that 
are  automatically  fired. 

Circulators  or  Booster  Pumps 

Some  gravity  hot  water  heating  systems  are  slug¬ 
gish.  It  takes  too  long  for  the  radiators  out  at  the 
end  of  the  lines  to  warm  up. 

With  a  booster  (a  motor  driven  pump)  you  end 
the  slow,  uncertain  heating  of  the  old-style  gravity 
plant;  you  get  the  advantages  of  a  modern  forced 
hot  water  s}  stem.  They  are  very  helpful  in  getting 
heat  to  certain  radiators  quicker  than  would  be  the 
case  with  gravity  circulation.  Where  a  boiler  is  too 
small,  a  booster  pump  will  increase  the  over-all  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Used  in  connection  with  an  indirect  hot  water 
heater,  it  will  give  one  heat  and  hot  water  for  the 
usual  cost  of  heal  alone. 

Hot  Water  Heaters 

An  ample  supply  of  hot  water  can  be  secured 
readily  the  year  around  through  the  installatiou  of 
a  properly  engineered  indirect  or  submerged  water 
heater.  An  entra  boiler  is  not  ordinarily  required. 

An  indirect  beater  consists  of  a  copper  coil  or 
several  straight  tubes  which  trausfer  heat  from  the 
boiler  water  or  steam  to  the  domestic  water.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  steam,  vapor,  or  hot  water  boilers 
of  any  size  or  type,  hand  or  automatically  fired. 
It  supplies  hot  water  during  the  summer  as  well  as 
in  the  winter.  Only  a  small  fire  is  required.  Special 
valves  are  installed  to  prevent  circulation  to  the 
radiators. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  amazingly  low.  When  a 
storage  tank  is  used,  hot  water  is  accumulated  during 
banked  firing  periods  at  night.  An  indirect  water 
heater  can  be  used  without  storage  tanks,  however. 
A  tank  is  preferable,  but  with  the  present  steel 
shortage,  tankless  heaters  do  an  excellent  job. 

Talk  to  your  heating  contractor  or  steam  fitter 
about  one.  The  cost  is  small  in  terms  of  the  service 
offered;  one  will  save  enough  in  12  to  18  months 
to  pay  for  the  installation.  Most  modern  boilers  are 
provided  with  a  built-in  water  beater  as  standard 
equipment. 

New  VeniB,  Valves  and  Traps 

Many  of  the  vents  in  use  on  steam  radiators  might 
well  be  replaced  to  advantage.  In  view  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  which  they  are  put—  the  constant  “on  and  off” 
operation  under  high  temperature,  the  accumulation 
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of  dust  and  sediment — it  isn’t  surprising  that  so 
many  become  more  or  less  inoperative. 

The  vents  and  traps  on  your  heating  system  are 
subject  to  the  same  wear  and  tear  that  are  your 
spark  plugs  in  your  automobile.  They,  too  should 
be  cleaned  and  checked  at  frequent  intervals  and 
replaced  “every  ten  thousand  miles”  which  in  heat¬ 
ing  parlance  means  about  every  two  years. 

Whether  a  steam  radiator  functions  to  capacity 
depends  on  the  air  vent.  Unless  both  are  func¬ 
tioning  you  don’t  get  satisfactory  heat. 

If  some  rooms  are  overheated  and  others  are 
underheated — the  heating  system  is  “put  of  balance.” 
In  such  cases  the  use  of  the  newer,  adjustable  type 
vents  may  be  recommended.  With  these  the  size 
of  the  port  openings  can  be  changed  so  as  to  “bal¬ 
ance”  the  rate  steam  is  admitted. 

Vents  should  be  cleaned  every  year — replaced— 
when  the  radiator  takes  too  long  to  heat.  Not  to  do 
so  is  to  deprive  oneself  of  the  advantage  of  a 
smoothly  functioning  heating  system.  To  buy 
“cheap”  vents  is  a  mistake.  It  is  false  economy. 
They  don’t  perform  right.  They  are  limited  in 
capacity,  don’t  operate  uniformly. 

Buy  good  vents,  the  particular  type  you  need  de¬ 
pending  on  your  heating  system.  Crt  valves  that 
open  and  close  properly  and  promptly,  that  allow 
the  air  to  escape,  but  not  the  steam.  They  should 
not  leak  water.  Use  valves  on  hand-fired  plants 
that  will  operate  up  to  ten  pounds  steam  pressure. 
Water  will  spit  through  valves  unless  they  are 
designed  to  meet  such  pressures. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  heating  system  is 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  system  to  expell  the  air 
out  of  the  entire  piping  system  just  as  fast  as  steam 
is  generated  so  that  all  of  the  mains,  risers  and  radia¬ 
tor  connections  are  filled  with  steam  before  any 
steam  enters  any  radiator.  Then,  as  more  steam  is 
generated,  it  will  automatically  start  building  up  a 
pressure  in  the  system  and  push  steam  into  every 
radiator  in  the  building  at  exactly  the  same  time, 
thus  causing  an  even  distribution  of  beat  to  all 
rooms.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having 
the  vents  on  the  mains,  risers  and  other  points  of 
the  piping  large  enough  to  vent  all  of  the  air  from 
all  of  the  piping  between  the  vent  and  the  boiler 
before  any  radiator  vent  can  vent  the  air  from  the 
piping  connection  between  the  riser  to  the  radiator. 

Radiator  size  vents  should  never  be  used  on  the 
steam  piping  because  they  are  never  large  enough. 
Main  vents  having  from  20  to  60  times  the  venting 
capacity  of  ordinary  radiator  vents  are  available 
and  these  should  be  used,  the  smaller  size  bn  the 
shorter  main  and  the  largest  size  always  on  the 
largest  and  most  distant  main.  Where  one  vent 
doesn’t  get  rid  of  all  of  the  air  from  the  piping  be¬ 
fore  the  radiators  near  the  boiler  are  more  than  one- 
fourth  full  of  steam,  install  two  or  three  big  sized 
vents  on  the  line — you  can  never  get  the  air  out  of 
the  piping  too  fast. 
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Normally  the  average  liquid  filled  radiator  trap 
operates  on  a  small  temperature  differential,  and  a 
great  many  stay  open  all  the  time,  thus  allowing 
steam  to  leak  into  the  return  lines  which  causes  all 
kinds  of  complications  and  difficulties.  Annual 
cleaning  is  essential. 

Have  a  heating  engineer-contractor  check  your 
mains,  returns,  and  the  radiators  for  the  proper 
pitch.  Yon  will  get  more  heat  and  better  heat  for 
less  money.  Vents  cost  very  little  considering  what 
they  do.  Proper  air  elimination  results  in  sub¬ 
stantial  fuel  savings. 

Concealed  Heaters  or  Convectors 

If  you  are  remodeling  your  building  or  moderniz¬ 
ing  the  heating  system,  you  can  get  concealed  heaters 
or  convectors  (radiators  of  a  special  type  built  in¬ 
side  enclosures)  which  are  installed  under  the 
windows  out  of  the  way.  Use  of  these  increases  the 
area  of  the  rooms,  improves  the  circulation  of  heat, 
gets  more  heat  closer  to  the  floor,  reduces  stratifica¬ 
tion  of  air,  adds  substantially  to  one’s  sense  of  well 
being.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  their  use  in  the 
better  buildings.  The  new,  small  tube  radiators  are 
now  being  recessed  also,  with  or  without  sheet 
metal  enclosures.  (Some  caution  should  be  used, 
however,  in  mixing  copper  type  radiators  with  the 
usual  iron  type.) 

Radiator  Enclosures 

The  addition  of  properly  designed  radiator  en¬ 
closures  will  improve  the  heating  effect  and  use 
less  steam,  scientific  investigation  shows.  Contain¬ 
ing  water  pans,  they  also  help  increase  the  relative 
humidity.  Some  enclosures,  however,  impede  the 
flow  of  heat,  reduce  the  radiation,  lessen  one’s  com¬ 
fort — owing  to  faults  in  design,  size,  shape,  instal¬ 
lation. 

Excellent  enclosures  are  available  or  obtainable 
through  the  local  representatives  of  well  known 
manufacturers.  An  investment  in  such  enclosures 
is  to  be  recommended.  Covering  a.  radiator  with 
cloth  decreases  its  effectiveness. 

Water  Pang 

Humidity  can  be  increased  somewhat  through  the 
use  of  air  moisteners  or  water  pans  that  can  be  hung 
on  the  radiators.  These  evaporate  some  water  if 
the  radiators  are  hot  enough  and  the  pans  have  any 
water  in  them.  Without  water  they  are  worthless, 
but  if  you  keep  them  filled  they  will  help  a  little. 

Placing  a  cloth  against  the  back  of  the  radiator 
with  one  end  in  the  water  pan  to  act  as  a  wick  will 
multiply  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  several 
fold. 

Many  radiator  enclosures  or  shields  have  water 
pans  in  them — but  they  too  must  be  kept  filled. 


Radiator  Humidifierg 

Twin  type  evaporators  which  are  concealed  in 
the  loops  of  the  radiator  sections  are  available. 
When  installed  in  hot  water  radiators  the  water 
supply  is  taken  directly  from  the  radiators.  These 
will  evaporate  about  one  gallon  of  water  per  day  per 
radiator — more  if  the  radiators  are  enclosed  in 
cabinets. 

Ingulation 

The  use  of  insulation  provides  protection  against 
both  summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  During  the 
summer,  inside  temperatures  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
building  are  reduced  through  the  use  of  insulation, 
as  much  as  15  degrees.  During  the  winter,  insula¬ 
tion  reduces  heat  losses,  cuts  fuel  bills  and  increases 
comfort.  Savings  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  insulating. 

W  eathergtripping 

From  the  way  the  wind  whistles  in  around  the 
doors  and  windows  of  so  many  buildings  it  isn’t  sur¬ 
prising  that  fuel  savings  in  uninsulated  buildings 
of  8  to  15  per  cent  are  usually  secured  through  the 
use  of  weatherstripping.  Savings  average  over  12 
per  cent. 

Comparatively  few  windows  and  even  fewer  doors 
fit  tight,  hence,  objectionable  drafts  across  the  floor 
are  common.  The  air  leakage  of  poorly  fitted  win¬ 
dows  is  three  times  that  of  average  windows. 
Through  use  of  weatherstripping  yon  eliminate  the 
rattling  of  window  sash  and  make  it  much  easier 
to  heat  rooms  on  the  windy  side  of  a  building. 

Window  Conditioning 

“Window  conditioning” — the  use  of  double  glass 
insulation — is  another  major  step  to  winter  comfort. 

Through  the  use  of  tight-fitting,  properly  con¬ 
structed  storm  windows  and  doors,  20  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  used  in  typical,  uninsulated  buildings 
can  be  saved  and  higher  savings  are  often  shown. 

More  than  this,  they  check  cold  drafts,  prevent 
fogging,  banish  dripping  window  sills,  keep  win¬ 
dows  dry  and  clear  in  zero  weather,  enable  one  to 
sit  next  to  them  in  comfort:  even  Grandma  can  sit 
by  her  favorite  window  and  knit  or  read  without 
a  shawl  around  her  shoulders  or  a  footstool  to  keep 
her  feet  off  a  drafty  floor,  “Double  windows— double 
comfort — double  thrifty.” 

Double  glass  makes  possible  a  wall  of  captive  air 
— invisible  insulation — which  keeps  the  inner  win¬ 
dows  warmer,  prevents  drafts  due  to  chilled  air 
from  cold  glass  dropping  to  the  floor  to  cool  one’s 
ankles. 
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Caulking 

In  many  older  buildings  caulking  the  cracks 
around  the  doors  and  window  frames  is  often  advis¬ 
able.  Wood  shrinks  and  leaves  openings  that 
should  be  filled.  Non-staining  plastic  caulking  mate¬ 
rials  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Keeping  the  walls  of  a  building  weather-tight  is 
important.  In  brick  buildings  mortar  joints  some¬ 
times  loosen.  Repointing  is  advisable.  With  stucco, 
cracks  occur.  Brushing  with  cement  will  fill  small 
cracks.  With  frame  structures,  defective  or  loose 
boards  should  be  replaced  or  nailed  in  place. 

Door  Closers 

Where  there  are  young  children  around  a  build¬ 
ing,  doors  are  often  left  open  as  the  youngsters 
dart  in  and  out — which  creates  uncomfortable,  sud¬ 
den  drafts,  and  also  wastes  heat.  Automatic  door 
closers,  therefore,  are  frequently  desirable — and  a 
good  investment. 

Boiler  and  Piping  Insulation 

Most  boilers  are  well  insulated,  but  all  too  many 
feet  of  piping  are  not  adequately  covered,  hence  over¬ 
heat  the  basement.  Tests  show  that  proper  pipe 
covering  many  cut  heat  loss  20  per  cent  or  more. 

Far  more  hot  water  tanks  could  be  insulated  to 
advantage,  also,  to  retain  the  heat,  to  lower  costs, 
and  prevent  over-heating  the  basement. 

Painting  the  Radiators 

Use  of  an  aluminum  or  bronze  paint  on  radiators 
cuts  heat  emission  approximately  9  per  cent. 
Avoid  the  use  of  such  a  finish  in  favor  of  oil  paint. 
Finishing  coats  of  oil  paint  have  no  detrimental 
effects;  neither  has  the  color.  It  is  the  finishing 
coat  that  counts,  not  the  undercoat.  Thus  painting 
over  a  bronze  radiator  with  an  oil  paint  will  increase 
the  heat  output. 


Painting  the  inside  of  the  smoke-pipe  with  a 
special  corrosion  resisting  paint  will  protect  it 
against  condensation  and  corrosion,  thus  increase 
its  life  materially.  Painting  the  front  of  the  boiler 
or  other  exposed  iron  parts  with  the  same  kind  of 
paint  is  a  good  idea. 

Combustion 

Combustion  is  a  chemical  process — very  simple 
in  some  respects,  but  as  complicated  in  others,  as 
the  digestive  processes  through  which  the  food  we 
eat  goes. 

Just  as  individuals  will  eat  too  much — occasion¬ 
ally  with  distressing  results — so,  too,  the  boilers  in 


many  buildings  are  often  overloaded,  abused — not 
given  the  consideration  they  deserve.  Obviously, 
both  good  health,  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
boiler  in  our  building,  are  dependent  on  respect 
for  nature’s  laws. 

In  combustion,  such  factors  as  space,  time,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  air  and  fuel, 
are  all  important.  Yet,  yon  don’t  get  the  correct 
combination  of  all  these  in  the  “average”  plant 
— owing  to  its  design  and  operation. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  yon  may  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  call  in  a  competent  fuel  or  heating 
engineer  to:  (1)  inspect  your  boiler;  (2)  check 
its  operation;  (3)  analyze  the  fuel  consumption, 
the  load,  and  the  distribution;  (4)  suggest  or  ad¬ 
vise  how  the  plant  should  be  operated. 

Combustion  engineering  is  a  job  for  the  expert; 
not  the  would-be,  but  the  one  who  knows. 

Smoke  Prevention 

Smoke,  of  course,  has  no  defense;  it  represents 
just  that  much  waste  of  fuel. 

Thus,  it  can  be  charged  to:  (1)  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment;  (2)  faulty  operation  and  firing;  (3)  unskilled 
or  indifferent  management  of  the  plant;  (4)  lack 
of  information,  supervision,  regulation. 

All  these  factors  can  be — are  being  met.  Smoke 
isn’t  necessary.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 

Some  Firing  Suggestions 
(for  the  hand-fired  plant) 

Firing  the  hand-fired  boiler  is  easier,  requires  less 
time  and  attention,  if  yon  do  it  right.  How  to  do  it 
depends  on  the  type  of  boiler,  the  kind  of  coal, 
and  101  other  variables.  The  suggestions  that  fol¬ 
low  are  general,  yet  basic.  To  apply  them  will  cut 
costs,  save  effort,  and  improve  results. 

To  control  the  air  or  draft  is  the  essence  of  proper 
firing.  With  each  pound  of  coal  burned,  you  may 
use  from  12  to  20  lbs.  of  air.  Since  a  pound  of  air 
at  room  temperature  occupies  about  670  times  as 
much  space  as  a  pound  of  coal,  the  importance  of 
controlling  the  amount  of  air  that  goes  through  the 
boiler  in  a  given  time  becomes  self-evident.  It  takes 
air  to  support  combustion,  but  too  much  air  means 
waste. 

Finding  the  particular  depth  of  fuel  bed  that 
works  best  in  your  plant,  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  dampers,  the  time  to  open  and  close  the  dampers 
to  meet  the  changing  temperatures — these  are  the 
points  to  master. 

Trying  to  fire  with  too  thin  a  fuel  bed  is  false 
economy.  Filling  the  boiler  too  full  of  coal,  like¬ 
wise,  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  sense  in  letting  too 
much  heat  go  up  the  chimney.  Why  heat  the  out¬ 
doors? 

To  “balance”  the  amount  of  coal  and  air  put  in 
the  boiler,  or  to  maintain  the  proper  depth  of  fuel 
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l>ed  18  most  important.  This  will  vary  with  (1)  the 
size  of  the  hoiler,  (2)  the  temperature,  (3)  the 
kind  and  size  of  the  coal  being  used.  As  previously 
mentioned,  deeper  fuel  beds  are  preferable.  Thin, 
shallow  beds  mean  waste;  too  much  air  goes  through 
them.  Boilers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  over¬ 
loaded  with  coal. 

Proper  ventilation  of  the  basement  or  hoiler 
room  is  essential.  Fresh  air — ^oxygen — is  just  as 
necessary  to  a  boiler  as  it  is  to  an  individual.  You 
can’t  “seal”  a  basement  air-tight  and  operate  a 
heating  plant  satisfactorily. 

Coals  burned  in  the  United  States  are  divided 
roughly  into  three  groups: 

1.  Anthracite  and  coke 

2.  Low  volatile  or  “smokeless”  coals 

3.  High  volatile  bituminous  coals 

For  these,  engineers  have  developed  special  firing 
methods  to  assure  not  only  the  highest  efficiency, 
but  also  the  least  amount  of  personal  attention.  Any 
progressive  coal  dealer  can  supply  you  with  firing 
instructions  for  the  particular  coal  or  coke  used,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  that  his  cus¬ 
tomers  should  get  the  maximum  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  coal  they  boy. 

In  hand-fired  plants,  high  volatile  bituminous 
coal  should  be  burned  by  the  well  known  “side 
hank”  method,  which  is  recommended  hy  prac¬ 
tically  all  producers,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most 
of  the  city  smoke  abatement  bureaus.  If  you  use 
low  volatile  “smokeless”  coal,  the  “conical”  and 
“ridge”  methods  of  firing  are  recommended.  De¬ 
scriptive,  illustrated  charts,  giving  complete  details 
of  either  method  may  be  secured  from  your  coal 
dealer  or  the  city  smoke  inspector,  for  the  asking. 

By  using  these  firing  methods,  you  can — 

1.  Get  the  most  heat  from  your  coal. 

2.  Operate  your  heating  plant  with  a  minimum 
of  personal  effort. 

3.  Secure  a  maximum  of  heat  uniformity. 

4.  Enjoy  freedom  from  clinkers. 

5.  Reduce  smoke  and  soot. 

Some  general  suggestions  and  recommendations 
that  might  he  emphasized,  follow: 

A  Fire  Must  Breathe 

Don’t  shake  the  fire  too  much;  it  isn’t  necessary. 
Stop  when  the  first  red  coal  appears  in  the  ash  pit. 
I.«ave  some  ashes  on  the  grates — it  protects  them 
and  keeps  coal  from  falling  through.  Use  the  poker 
gently.  Avoid  mixing  coal  and  ash — which  only 
increases  the  amount  of  clinkers  with  some  coals. 

Avoid  smothering  the  fire.  A  fire  must  breathe. 
Always  leave  a  portion  of  the  fire  or  some  red  coal 
exposed  when  putting  in  more  coal.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  firing  the  domestic 
average  boiler.  Don’t  throw  ashes  on  top  in  bank¬ 
ing  the  fire  for  the  night.  Use  fine  coal.  Adjust 
damper.  Remove  ashes  regularly.  Don’t  try  to 


regulate  the  fire  hy  opening  or  shutting  the  ash  pit 
door.  Keep  the  door  shut.  Use  the  ash  pit  damper. 
Form  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  boiler  at  regular 
intervals,  except  under  rapidly  changing  weather 
and  temperature  conditions,  when  the  boiler  may 
require  more  or  less  frequent  adjustments  if  the  de¬ 
sired  maximum  degree  of  comfort  is  to  be  enjoyed. 
Making  such  adjustments  automatically  is  a  function 
of  stokers  and  regulators.  Without  these  “watch¬ 
dogs,”  more  frequent  attention  to  the  temperature, 
the  fire  and  the  dampers  is  necessary. 

Use  the  proper  size  coal  for  your  plant,  and  heat¬ 
ing  load.  Usually  a  mixture  of  both  fine  and  coarse 
coal  is  preferable.  Egg  and  smaller  prepared  sizes 
are  becoming  more  popular.  Some  “fines”  help. 

In  all  this — the  progressive  coal  merchant  or 
coal  producer  is  at  your  service.  He  is  more  than 
glad  to  study  your  plant,  analyze  the  draft,  and 
show  you  or  your  janitor  how  to  fire  your  plant 
properly. 

To  some  extent,  correct  firing  is  an  “art” —  but 
it  is  largely  a  matter  that  can  be  mastered  readily 
if  one  follows  the  points  in  this  booklet  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  coal  merchant.  One  isn't  born 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  will  enable  him 
to  operate  a  heating  plant  properly — some  study, 
observation  and  experience  are  essential. 


Flue  Gas  Analysis 

You  may  have  the  best  burner  or  stoker  on  the 
market  and  you  may  buy  the  best  grade  of  fuel 
obtainable,  but  this  is  no  assurance  that  yon  are 
firing  your  boiler  in  the  most  economical  or  efficient 
manner.  Even  with  the  best  of  equipment  and  the 
best  of  fuel  it  is  possible  to  waste  fuel  through 
improper  regulation. 

The  only  way  to  he  sure  that  you  are  getting  the 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency  out  of  your  fuel 
burning  equipment  is  to  test  the  flue  gases  for  their 
CO,  content. 


Soot,  Fly-Ash,  Etc. 

Excessive  soot  deposits  sometimes  result — gen¬ 
erally  due  to  incorrect  draft,  the  wrong  coal,  incor¬ 
rect  firing,  if  the  stack  is  too  small,  or  if  the  boiler 
design  was  faulty. 

“A  layer  of  soot  on  the  heating  surface  of  a 
boiler  decreases  efficiency  because  it  increases  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  flow  of  heat,  with  the  result  that  the 
heat  transfer  to  the  water  is  lower  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  flue  gas  higher  than  they  would  be  if  the 
surfaces  remained  clean.  The  percentage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  heat  transfer  depends  on  the  position  and 
area  of  the  sooted  surfaces,  the  thickness  of  the  soot. 
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and  the  percentage  of  the  total  heat  absorbed  by 
those  surfaces  when  clean;  thus  it  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  boiler  and  in  particular  with  the  ratio  of 
the  area  of  the  convection  heating  surface  to  the 
total  area,”  as  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  says  in  a 
report  on  the  “Effect  of  Soot  on  Heat  Transmission 
in  Small  Boilers”  (Investigation  No.  3272). 

“I^rge  boilers  usually  are  equipped  with  soot 
blowers,  and  tests  have  been  published  giving  the 
increase  in  efficiency  resulting  from  removal  of  the 
soot.  Fuel  savings  up  to  8  per  cent  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  but  4  to  5  per  cent  is  probably  more  con¬ 
servative.  However,  these  savings  may  not  be  due 
wholly  to  a  reduction  in  the  thermal  resistance  of 
the  surfaces  but  may  be  due  partly  to  improvement 
in  the  combustion  because  of  better  draft  or  more 
uniform  flow  of  the  gases. 

“These  figures  do  not  include  the  waste  of  fuel 
that  may  result  from  incomplete  combustion  due 
to  insufficient  draft  caused  by  the  soot  clogging  the 
passages  or  flue,  which  may  and  usually  will  be 
much  greater  than  the  loss  caused  by  the  insulating 
effect,”  the  Bureau  of  Mines  points  out. 

With  stokers,  fly  ash  occasionally  results  due  to 
improper  regulation  and  operation,  excess  air,  thin 
fuel  beds,  high  fusion  coal,  coke  trees,  low  furnace 
temperatures,  the  velocity  of  gases  leaving  the  fuel 
bed,  and  cleaning  fires  while  stoker  is  operating. 
Proper  operation  is  the  preventative,  of  course. 

Operation  of  Underfeed  Stokers 

(These  instructions  and  suggestions  by  the  En¬ 
gineering  Research  Committee  of  the  Stoker  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  apply  to  underfeed  stokers 
supplying  from  2,000  square  feet  of  direct  radiation 
(or  its  equivalent)  and  up,  usually  designated  as 
commercial  or  industrial  in  type.  However,  these 
instructions,  which  are  reprinted  by  special  permis¬ 
sion,  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
individual  stoker  manufacturer’s  manual  or  card 
of  operation,  which  should  always  be  available  in 
the  boiler  room.) 

Stoker  Coals: 

Coal  should  be  properly  prepared  for  stoker  use. 
Coal  known  as  V/2  inch  screenings,  containing  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  fine  coal,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  universally  desirable. 

Coal  should  be  uniform  in  character  and  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Coals  that  coke  (cake)  (fuse  into  a  solid  mass) 
when  heated,  must  be  broken  apart  frequently,  and 
the  fire  leveled  and  made  compact.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  fire  will  channel  around  the  edges  and 
burn  down  below  the  level  of  the  air  ports  and  en¬ 
danger  the  equipment,  boles  will  bum  through  the 
fire  bed,  allowing  streams  of  cold  air  to  pass 
through,  lowering  the  furnace  temperature  and 
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causing  a  heavy  loss  of  efficiency.  Coal  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  free  burning  will  release  a  light,  feathery 
ash  to  clog  boiler  tubes  and  smoke  passages.  Such 
coals  also  extinguish  quickly  after  the  volatiles  have 
been  distilled  and  require  a  deeper  fire  bed  for 
satisfactory  operation. 

Fly  Ash: 

Fly-ash  consists  of  ash,  sand,  silica,  earth  and 
particles  of  unburned  fuel  matter.  When  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  boiler  passages  it  forms  an  effec¬ 
tive  barrier  to  heat  transfer  and  increases  the  heat 
losses  up  the  stack.  When  fly-ash  is  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape  op  the  stack  and  become  dissipated  into  the 
atmosphere,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  health  and 
damaging  to  property.  Wherever  fly-ash  becomes 
extreme  or  troublesome,  expert  advice  on  coal  and 
heating  equipment  should  be  called  upon. 

Draft : 

In  all  cases,  smoke  passages  and  flues  should  be 
tight,  and  draft  properly  adjusted  or  automatically 
controlled. 

Starting  Fire: 

Check  the  water  in  the  boiler.  Don’t  be  fooled 
if  water  shows  in  the  gauge  glass,  try  the  valves 
and  make  sure— water  may  be  trapped  in  the  glass 
and  the  boiler  empty. 

Be  sure  that  feed  water  supply  is  O.K.  Check 
the  safety  valve  and  all  other  accessories.  See  that 
the  manufacturer’s  operating  instructions  are  posted 
in  the  boiler  room. 

Oil  and  grease  all  moving  parts  of  the  stoker  as 
directed. 

Fill  the  coal  hopper  and  start  the  stoker.  Feed 
coal  into  the  furnace  through  the  coal  conveyor 
tube  until  coal  starts  to  cover  the  tuyeres.  Kindle 
a  wood  fire  on  the  top  of  the  coal  and  allow  it  to 
burn  without  forced  draft  until  well  ignited  and 
the  entire  surface  of  the  coal  is  burning.  Next 
begin  to  admit  air  from  the  stoker  fan  and  let  the 
stoker  begin  to  feed  the  coal.  Build  up  the  fuel 
bed  until  it  covers  the  entire  dead  plate  and  hearth 
area  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  depth  of  the 
fuel  bed  to  be  carried  must  be  determined  by 
the  load  requirement  and  the  type  of  coal  burned. 

Air  Adjustment: 

When  the  fire  has  been  built  up  for  normal  op¬ 
eration,  observe  the  appearance.  A  red,  smoky 
fire  indicates  too  little  air.  A  bright  white  fierce 
fire  indicates  too  much  air.  A  clear  light  yellow 
billowy  flame  indicates  the  correct  mixture  of  air 
and  fuel. 

To  provide  for  the  necessary  flexibility  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  most  common  practice  is  to  rely  upon 
automatic  start  and  stop  devices,  wherein  a  pres¬ 
sure  actuated  instrument  keeps  the  circuit  to  the 
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stoker  motor  closed  when  the  hoiler  pressure  is 
lower  than  the  point  at  which  it  is  set— opening  the 
circuit  and  stopping  the  stoker  at  the  high  point. 
This  range  should  not  he  too  great,  and  the  stop 
and  run  periods  should  not  be  too  long.  It  is 
further  good  practice  to  have  them  approximately 
the  same  duration. 

After  the  proper  operating  conditions  have  been 
determined,  note  the  position  of  the  air  adjustment 
device,  mark  and  use  this  as  a  base  from  which  to 
make  closer  air  adjustment,  admitting  more  or 
less  air  from  time  to  time  as  ash  accumulates,  or 
load  requirement  varies,  making  a  change  neces* 
sary.  If  the  coal  cakes  or  fuses  into  a  solid  mass 
and  requires  breaking  down,  always  use  care  not 
to  make  smoke.  The  firebed  should  be  even  and 
regular  at  all  times  as  uniform  resistance  to  the  air 
passing  through  the  fuel  is  essential  to  good  op¬ 
eration.  A  deep  fire  is  usually  the  most  economical 
one.  Ten  to  fifteen  inches  should  work  in  most 
cases. 

Cleaning  Fires: 

The  amount  of  ash  in  the  coal,  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  being  burned  determines  how  often  fires 
must  be  cleaned.  Unlike  other  types  of  fires, 
clinkers  that  are  formed  progressively  and  pushed 
to  one  side  as  the  stoker  forces  coal  up  out  of  the 
retort,  do  not  damage.  However,  mixing  live  fire 
with  dead  ash  under  the  action  of  a  slice  bar  de¬ 
stroys  air  distribution,  destroys  economy  and  forms 
troublesome  clinkers. 

To  clean  the  fire,  run  a  slice  bar  under  the  outer 
edge  of  the  clinkers,  raise  them  up  and  allow  time 
for  any  remaining  combustibles  to  bom.  Stop  the 
stoker.  Use  a  hook  or  clinker  tong  and  remove  all 
clinkers,  but  do  not  disturb  the  fire  in  the  region 
of  the  retort  more  than  is  necessary.  In  some  cases 
it  is  helpful  to  allow  the  fire  to  burn  down  some¬ 
what  before  cleaning. 

Banking  Fires: 

Shut  off  the  air  supply  from  the  stoker  fan. 
Feed  a  heavy  liberal  charge  of  coal  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  through  the  stoker  retort.  Never  shovel  coal 
into  the  furnace  through  the  fuel  door. 

Close  the  stack  damper  as  much  as  possible  with¬ 
out  having  gases  leak  out  into  the  boiler  room.  Pull 
the  main  line  switch  and  stop  the  stoker. 

General  Instructions: 

Always  keep  the  stoker  hopper  well  filled  with 
coal.  Inspect  tuyeres  and  tuyere  openings,  clean 
or  replace  when  needed.  Always  have  some  ash 
covering  the  dead  plates  to  prevent  warping  and 
burning.  Keep  fan  air  ducts,  air  by-pass  and  wind 
box  clean  and  free. 


Oil  and  grease  moving  parts  systematically,  as 
directed  in  stoker  manufacturer’s  operating  manual 
or  card. 

Coal  Hopper  Gases: 

Coal  hopper  gases  or  “smoking  back”  is  caused 
by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  defects: 

1.  Insufficient  stack  draft;  2.  Dirty  flues  or 
smoke  passages;  3.  Dirty  fires  with  clinkers;  4. 
Hopper  empty;  5.  Plugged  auxiliary  by-pass  air¬ 
lines;  6.  Coal  arching  in  the  coal  hopper;  7. 
Coarse  coal  without  fines;  8.  Fires  burned  too  low 
into  retort;  9.  Wind  box  filled  with  siftings  and 
dost.  The  remedies  for  these  causes  are  apparent. 

Difficulty  in  Cleaning  Fires: 

1.  Periods  too  long  between  cleaning;  2.  Insuf¬ 
ficient  grate  area;  3.  Coal  with  extremely  low  ash 
fusion  temperature;  4.  Lack  of  proper  cleaning  of 
tools;  5.  Improper  or  excessive  burning  of  trash 
or  garbage  in  fire. 

Burning  Dead  Plates  and  Tuyeres: 

1.  Fuel  bed  carried  too  thin;  2.  Blow  holes 
through  the  fire  producing  a  destructive  heat;  3. 
Stoker  not  adjusted  to  maintain  constant  even  fuel 
bed;  4.  Stack  not  properly  dampered — fire  burns 
down  at  night  after  banking;  5.  Insufficient  ash 
left  on  dead  plate  after  cleaning  fires;  6.  Improper 
dead  plate  arrangement — no  cooling  effect  from 
forced  air  and  wind  box;  7.  Fire  cleaned  too  fre¬ 
quently  with  low  ash  coals;  8.  Insufficient  draft 
causing  bottled  condition  in  firebox;  9.  Bad  slag¬ 
ging,  low  fusion  ash  temperature  coal  used  in  brick 
firebox  boilers  of  H.R.T.  type;  10.  Fire  not  cleaned 
often  enough  with  high  ash  coals. 

Excess  Fuel  Consumption: 

1.  Using  coal  too  low  in  heat  value;  2.  Lack  of 
air  in  boiler  room  to  supply  air  to  forced  draft  fan; 
3.  Excess  air  tlirough  the  fuel  bed  due  to  leaks 
around  the  dead  plates;  4.  Improper  adjustment  of 
forced  air  supply  and  stack  draft;  3.  Dirty  boiler 
flues  and  smoke  passages;  6.  Accumulation  of  dirt 
and  scale  in  the  boiler;  7.  Oil  or  grease  in  tbe  boiler 
water;  8.  Fuel  bed  carried  too  thin;  9.  Improper 
fuel  distribution;  10.  Wrong  size  of  fuel  or  seg¬ 
regation  of  coal  in  bin. 

Failure  to  Carry  Load: 

Check  all  points  listed  under  excess  fuel  consump¬ 
tion.  Load  may  be  greater  than  calculated.  Stoker 
may  be  too  small.  Insufficient  draft.  Insufficient 
furnace  height  between  tbe  dead  plates  and  the  top 
of  the  furnace.  Improper  and  careless  operation. 

Frequent  Shearing  of  Safety  Keys: 

Feed  worm  may  be  bent  from  forcing  rocks  or 
other  obstructions  through  the  worm  housing.  Feed 
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worm  worn  off  at  retort  end.  Rocks,  shale  or 
foreign  material.  Coarse,  hard  coal.  Dirty,  gritty, 
dry,  coal  dust.  Clinkers  formed  in  retort  from 
stoker  being  idle  for  long  periods.  Burning  the  fuel 
down  into  retort  because  coal  feed  rate  is  too  slow 
or  shut  off. 


There  are  many  ills  that  may  befall  a  heating 
system  that  are  beyond  the  stoker  or  its  operation. 
Their  treatment  is  beyond  the  purpose  or  scope  of 
these  instructions.  Where  they  seem  to  exist  call 
for  competent  advice  from  an  experienced  heating 
expert. 


OUR  COUNTRY 

U.S.A. — cradle  of  democracy  and  melting  pot  of  all  races.  Fabu¬ 
lous  nation  of  limitless  resources  and  unending  miracles. 
Country  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  Old  Faithful,  Buffalo 
Bill  and  Superman!  Land  of  Yankee  Doodle,  com-on-the-cob, 
knockouts,  and  home  of  the  word,  ‘‘terrific!”  U3.A. — Cod’s 
country  and  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven-on-earth.  Mighty 
crucible  out  of  which  will  be  poured  the  stuff  of  a  wondrous 
tomorrow. 

— P.  K.  Thomajan. 


A  ONE-WEEK  LECTURE  COURSE 


REAL  ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 

will  be  offered  by 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 

at  the 

Hotel  William  Penn, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JUNE  11-16,  1945 

(Monday  through  Saturday  Morning) 

in  cooperation  with  its  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board 


Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  of  St.  Louis,  President  of  the  Institute,  and 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  a  former  President  of  the  Institute, 
both  nationally  know  experts  in  property  management,  will  conduct  the 
course.  Distinguished  guest  lecturers  have  been  invited  as  special 
faculty  members. 
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Lecture  Subjects 


Management  operations  to  be  covered  in  the  course  include: 

The  Technique  of  Renting  and  Renewals 
Decorating 

Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Exteriors 
Heating  and  Mechanical  Equipment 
Furniture  and  Furnishings 
General  Repairs  and  Maintenance 
Owner  Relations  and  New  Business 
Taxes 

Tenant  Relations — Credits  and  Collections 
Record  Keeping  and  Accounting 
Insurance 

Plunihing  and  Refrigerators 

In  addition,  special  lectures  will-be  given  on  the  subjects  of  “Real  Estate 
Economics,”  “New  Development  in  Electrical  Equipment,”  “Human 
Psychology  in  Business  Relationships,”  and  “The  Legal  Background  of 
Property  Management.” 

Membership  in  the  Institute 

Students  who  complete  this  course  and  secure  satisfactory  passing  grades 
on  the  examination,  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  for  membership  as 
to  age,  experience,  local  real  estate  board  affiliation,  and  professional 
standing,  may  submit  their  record  in  this  course  in  lieu  of  further  written 
examination  for  admission  to  membership  in  the  Institute. 


FOR  AN  ENROLMENT  BLANK 
write  to : 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Care  and  Repair  of  Buildings  and  Equip¬ 
ment:  a  Manual  of  How  to  Make  Things 
Last,  by  A.  G.  MEZERIK.  Harper,  N.  Y., 
[cl944]. 

This  book  should  be  a  great  help  in  con¬ 
serving  all  kinds  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  impossible  to  replace  in  time  of  war, 
and  consequently  a  guide  to  greater  econ¬ 
omies  in  peacetime  operation.  The  author 
has  been  a  consultant  for  a  number  of  large 
organizations  on  problems  related  to  im¬ 
proved  purchasing,  maintenance,  and  con¬ 
servation  of  supplies  and  equipment.  He 
has  carefully  assembled  an  immense  array 
of  data  on  the  care  and  repair  of  hundreds 
of  items  which  go  into  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  factories,  offices,  hotels  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Table  of  Contents:  Cleaning 
and  Cleaning  Methods  -  The  Electrical  Sys¬ 
tem  -  Equipment  -  Gas  and  Electric  Equip¬ 
ment  -  General  -  Plumbing  and  Heating  - 
Materials  -  Furnishings  -  Interior  Main¬ 
tenance  -  Exterior  -  Operation  -  Tools  - 
Protective  -  Automobiles  -  Appendix: 
Cleaning  Schedule. 

Painting  and  Decorating,  by  RALPH 
DALZELI.  and  ALVAH  HORTON 
SABIN.  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago,  1944  [cl938j. 

This  is  a  painter’s  manual  of  150  pages, 
discussing  briefly  but  accurately  the  general 
fleld  of  painting  and  decorating  in  the  resi¬ 
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dential  and  allied  fields.  It  does  not  cover 
industrial  or  engineering  painting.  Within 
its  limits  (the  technique  and  practice  of  the 
average  house  painter)  it  gives  a  broad  and 
useful  survey,  beginning  with  the  basic 
materials,  i.e.  Leads,  oils,  oxides,  pig¬ 
ments,  etc.,  passing  to  varnishes,  shellacs, 
and  cold  water  paints.  It  then  considers 
application  on  surfaces,  old  and  new,  and 
interior  and  exterior.  One  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  very  practical  discussion  of  esti¬ 
mating  for  the  paint  contractor,  with  sug¬ 
gested  estimate  forms,  unit  material,  and 
labor  costs,  and  related  matter.  This  small 
hook  will  prove  of  value  to  the  journeyman 
painter,  also  to  the  house  owner,  attempt¬ 
ing  work  of  this  type,  without  previous 
experience. 

Article  Reviews 

Air  Conditioning  in  the  AIercantile  Bank 
Building,  by  P.  N.  VINTHER 
The  new  Mercantile  National  Bank 
Building  in  Dallas,  Texas  was  erected  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  1940  to  1943.  In  this 
article  the  author  goes  into  great  detail  in 
describing  the  heating  and  air  conditioning 
system,  with  many  charts  illustrating  the 
text.  The  article  is  well  worth  studying,  for 
they  have  perfected  a  system,  whereby 
equal  temperatures  throughout  the  entire 
building  can  be  maintained  in  all  seasons 
and  weathers.  Skyscraper  Management, 
February,  1945,  pp.  6-9,  26-27. 
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Insul-Mastic  and  its  Many  Uses 

Insul-Mastic  is  one  of  the  most  permanent 
waterproofing  materials  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  has  withstood  tests  up  to  a  final 
equivalent  of  thirty  years*  service,  and 
actual  johs  done  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  in 
excellent  condition.  It  is  applied  with  a 
special  air  gun,  and  consequently  fills  all 
cracks  and  voids.  Insul-Mastic  will  with¬ 
stand  temperature  changes  from  30  degrees 
helow  zero  to  350  degrees  above,  without 
cracking  or  sagging.  In  any  place  where 
metal  work  is  being  damaged  by  acids,  etc. 
Insul-Mastic  can  be  used  to  advantage  with 
a  great  reduction  in  maintenance  costs. 
Some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  United 
States  have  been  treated  with  this  material. 
Owners  of  any  type  of  building  will  do  well 
to  investigate  Insul-Mastic.  Apartment 
Management,  February,  1945,  p.  12. 


A  20  YEAR  Analysis  of  Income  and  Ex¬ 
pense  IN  Office  Buildings 

With  the  threat  of  commercial  rent  con¬ 
trol,  a  major  problem  in  1945,  two  charts 
are  offered  as  an  aid  in  keeping  building 
owners  and  managers  posted  on  available 
data  to  prove  that  current  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  do  not  justify  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  commercial  rents.  The  charts  are 
based  upon  records  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  by  the 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers.  One  chart  gives  a  record  of 
income  and  expense  in  representative  office 
buildings  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
other  shows  the  operating  ratio,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  cost  to  income  in  office  buildings. 
On  the  basis  of  these  charts,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  justify  bringing  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  under  the  Price  Control 
Act.  Buildings  and  Building  Management, 
February,  1945,  pp.  20,  21. 


RADIO 

The  telephone  and  the  telegraph  have  heen  called  “space 
annihilators”  in  their  day.  Space  annihilators  indeed!  We 
never  really  knew  what  the  term  meant  until  the  time  came  when 
thousands  listened  at  the  same  time  to  the  voice  broadcast 
through  the  ether  just  as  if  they  were  all  in  the  same  room. 
Patagonians,  Eskimos,  Chinese,  Americans,  Kaffirs,  and  Apaches 
arc  next-door  neighbors. 

— Kaempffert 


New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  267  to  279  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

FRANK  A.  POGGI, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

Born,  Mobile,  Alabama,  July  23,  1906.  In  charge 
of  property  management  and  sales,  CowanJrvine 
Co.,  Inc.;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  covering  apartments  and  business  prop¬ 
erties;  professional  territory  includes  Mobile 
County,  Alabama;  president  of  Mobile  Exchange 
Club. 

G.  D.  ROBERTSON  JR., 

Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Born,  Galt,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  13,  1904.  Vice- 
president,  G.  D.  Robertson  &  Company;  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  property  management,  special¬ 
izing  in  mercantile  and  subdivision  properties ;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles  County ;  B.  A. 
degree,  Stanford  University. 

T.  W.  SLACK, 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Born,  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  September  23,  1902. 
Owner,  Theodore  W.  Slack  (Realtor) ;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management  covering 
office  and  loft  buildings  as  well  as  apartments  and 
stores;  principal  business  connections  and  associa¬ 
tions  include  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Connec¬ 
ticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  Hartford  Connecticut  Trust  Co.; 
professional  territory  covers  Connecticut  and  New 
Elngland;  B.  S.  degree  Tufts  College;  past  director 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce;  past  president  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Real  Estate  Board;  past  NAREB  Regional 
Vice  President  for  New  England. 

ALVIN  B.  CATES, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Born,  Stockbridge,  Georgia,  May  9,  1887.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Adams-Cates  Company;  thirty-seven  years’ 


experience  in  real  estate  management  including 
apartments,  residences,  office  buildings  and  com¬ 
mercial  leases;  professional  territory  covers  South¬ 
east  U.  S.;  principal  business  connections  and  asso¬ 
ciations  include  Connecticut  General  and  Home  Life 
Insurance  Companies;  contract  broker  for  HOLC; 
past  president  of  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
past  president  of  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board ;  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  former  director  of  Atlanta  Rotary  Club. 

THOMAS  C.  HELMLY, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Born,  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  29,  1889;  in 
business  for  self;  professional  territory  includes 
southeastern  section  of  Georgia;  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management  including  dwell¬ 
ings,  duplex  apartments,  office  buildings  and  multi¬ 
ple  tenant  colored  property;  past  president  Savan¬ 
nah  Real  Estate  Board,  member,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

HERMAN  C.  OFFUTT, 

Aurora,  Illinois. 

Born,  Leesburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  20,  1889; 
operates  own  business;  sixteen  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management  including  residences, 
office  buildings,  stores  and  summer  cottages;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  associations  include  HOLC  and  North¬ 
ern  Trust  Co.;  Trust  Co.;  member  of  the  brokers 
division  of  NAREB.,  Chicago  Chapter  of  Assn,  of 
Residential  Appraisers  and  recently  appointed  as 
an  appraiser  for  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  professional  territory  covers  Aurora 
and  vicinity;  attended  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

RALPH  J.  SILVERWOOD, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  December  2,  1905; 
operates  own  business;  twelve  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management  including  unfurnished 
apartments  and  commercial  buildings;  professional 
territory  covers  the  southeast  side  of  Chicago; 
principal  business  connections  include  Dalton  Trust, 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  Vienna  Sausage  Com¬ 
pany,  South  East  National  Bank,  Mutual  National 
Bank,  all  of  Chicago ;  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago. 
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A.  L.  McKEE, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Born,  Lathrop,  Missonri,  April  3,  1891.  Property 
Manager  for  Anderson  Banking  Company  which 
operates  major  downtown  buildings  and  Prefer¬ 
ential  Class  I  apartment  houses  in  Anderson  and 
Mnncie.  Attomey-at-Law  both  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
P.  E.  R.  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Member  Fellowship  Lodge 
F.  and  A.  M.,  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  operations  with  twelve  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management  covering  apartments,  office 
buildings,  stores  and  residences;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Madison  and  Delaware  Counties,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Graduate,  Cleveland  Law  School,  Baldwin 
Wallace  University;  past  president  Anderson  Board 
of  Realtors,  past  member  Board  of  Governors  Indi¬ 
ana  Real  Estate  Association,  present  Secretary 
Treasurer  Anderson  Board  of  Realtors,  Approved 
Appraiser  for  Veterans  Administration  G.  1.  loans. 

HOWARD  LYNGAR, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

Born,  Greenfield,  Missouri,  November  28,  1902; 
vice  president  and  Treasurer,  Neiswanger  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  management 
of  office  buildings,  apartments,  and  residences; 
president,  Topeka  Real  Estate  Board;  secretary, 
Topeka  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Association; 
secretary -treasurer.  Home  Finance  &  Realty  Co.; 
building  manager  and  assistant  secretary.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Building  Co. 

THOMAS  P.  DEAN, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  November  4, 
1898;  employed  by  Home  Savings  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  as  manager  of  Real  Estate  Depart¬ 
ment  for  past  6  years;  twenty  years’  experience  in 
management  of  all  types  of  property;  professional 
territory  covers  Massachusetts;  attended  Boston 
University;  Asst.  Regional  sales  Supervisor  han¬ 
dling  properties  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  for  HOLC 
years  ’33  -  ’34  —  with  them  five  years,  handling  loan 
applications,  appraisals,  passing  on  the  security, 
loan  procedure,  both  delinquent  and  current;  man¬ 
agement  and  disposition  of  thousands  of  acquired 
properties.  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Cross¬ 
cup  Pishon  Post  Legion  member.  Member  of  Bank 
Officers  Assoc,  of  Boston. 

FRANK  R.  SYLVESTER, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  23,  1906; 
treasurer  and  director,  Robert  A.  Nordblom  Man¬ 


agement  Company;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the 
management  of  office  buildings,  apartments,  and 
residences;  professional  territory  covers  Boston, 
Worcester,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  and  Brookline, 
Massachusetts;  assistant  treasurer  and  Director, 
Pelham  Hall  Company;  Treasurer,  Boston  Re¬ 
investment  Corp.,  assistant  treasurer,  Barrington 
Court,  Inc. 

JAMES  M.  BOWLER, 

Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Bom,  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  October  14,  1905; 
president,  Niles  Management,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
sixteen  years’  experience  in  property  management 
specializing  in  the  management  of  apartment 
houses;  professional  territory  covers  Boston  and 
suburbs;  LL.B.  degree  Suffolk  University  School  of 
Law.  Member  of  Boston  Real  Estate  Board. 

KENNETH  DRAPER, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  September  5, 1900;  presi¬ 
dent,  Lambrecht  Kelly  Company,  Detroit;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Puritan  Management  Company,  Detroit;  more 
than  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  management  of 
all  types  of  real  property;  professional  territory 
covers  City  of  Detroit,  and  counties  of  Wayne,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Macomb,  Michigan;  chairman.  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board. 

JERRY  C.  HAYES, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Muir,  Michigan,  manager,  Hayes  Realty 
Company;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the 
management  of  residences  and  apartment  buildings; 
professional  territory  covers  greater  Detroit. 

WILLIAM  G.  KIRBY, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  June  20,  1916; 
operates  own  business;  ten  years’  experience  in 
the  management  of  stores,  apartment  buildings, 
and  office  space;  professional  territory  covers  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

S.  FRED  PACK, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  25,  1893;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  John  A.  Pack  Corporation;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  management  of  residences. 
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apartments,  stores  and  hotels;  professional  terri> 
tory  covers  the  city  of  Detroit.  Supervised  con¬ 
struction  of  apartments,  stores,  hotels,  public  gar¬ 
ages,  and  approximately  200  singles  and  two-flats 
and  the  sale  thereof  for  the  Corporation  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

JOHN  KEDRIC  SMATHERS, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Bom,  Hudson,  Indiana,  November  24,  1917; 
general  manager  and  assistant  Secretary,  C.  M.  F. 
Corporation,  Detroit;  with  that  organization  since 
1937;  four  years*  experience  in  the  management  of 
apartments  and  apartment  hotels;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Pontiac. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT  TANNEY, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Bora,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  February  8, 
1893;  operated  in  real  estate  business  in  Detroit 
since  1916;  member  of  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board, 
Detroit  Real  Estate  Board  Appraisal  Committee, 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  manager.  Real 
Estate  Division  of  First  National  Bank  — Detroit, 
and  its  successor.  First  Liquidating  Corporation,  in 
liquidation  of  over  16,000  parcels  of  real  estate, 
including  residences,  stores,  factories,  warehouses, 
office  buildings,  apartments,  and  special-type  prop¬ 
erties,  such  as  lodges,  churches,  gas  stations,  and 
theatres;  professional  territory  covers  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  and  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb 
Counties  in  Michigan;  qualified  appraiser.  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Veterans  Administration,  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  graduate  University 
of  Pittsburg,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
A.  B.  1915;  M.  A.  1916;  Detroit  College  of  Law, 
LL.B.  1923,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Course,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  1935,  Real  Estate  Management 
Course,  Marquette  University,  1944. 

CHARLES  E.  BYRD, 

Joplin,  Missouri. 

Born,  Jasper  County,  Missouri,  October  7,  1900: 
employed  by  Spiva  Investments,  Inc.,  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri;  ten  years*  experience  in  the  management  of 
office  and  mercantile  buildings,  apartments  and 
residences,  professional  territory  covers  the  city 
of  Joplin. 

JOHN  F.  CAMPION, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Bora,  Cornwall,  Canada,  September  16,  1888;  op¬ 
erates  own  business;  twenty  years*  experience  in 
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property  management;  specializes  in  apartment 
buildings  and  business  property;  principal  business 
associations  include  Columbia  National  Bank  and 
a  number  of  well  known  estates;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Kansas  City. 

LEWIS  KITCHEN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August  25,  1905; 
studied  architectural  engineering  at  Universities 
of  Nebraska  and  Columbia,  New  York.  Entered 
real  estate  business  in  1928  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  was  associated  two  years  with  Max  Skeer,  Real¬ 
tor,  and  four  years  with  Herbert  V.  Jones  and 
Company;  established  his  own  business,  the  Lewis 
Kitchen  Realty  Company,  in  1934,  specializing  in 
selling  and  managing  business  and  industrial  prop¬ 
erties;  1942-3  director  and  treasurer.  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City;  1944-5  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Building  Owners*  and  Managers* 
Association  of  Kansas  City;  member  of  Brokers 
Division  of  National  Association;  1945  chairman 
of  Industrial  Development  Committee,  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City;  professional  territory  covers 
middle  west. 

ROBERT  L.  STRAIN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Girard,  Kansas,  January  31,  1897 ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company; 
secretary.  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion;  twenty -three  years*  experience  in  property 
management;  professional  territory  covers  Kansas 
City  and  the  immediate  surrounding  territory. 

HOWARD  R.  SISSON, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Born,  Maysville,  Missouri,  August  3,  1906;  op¬ 
erates  own  business;  ten  years*  experience  in  resi¬ 
dential  management;  exclusive  agent  for  Farm  & 
Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Missouri  in 
St.  Joseph;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Joseph 
and  surrounding  territory;  served  2  years  as  presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Joseph  Real  Estate  Board;  director.  Lions 
International;  member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
St.  Joseph  Chamber  of  Commerce;  vice  president 
of  Missouri  Real  Estate  Association. 

CLARENCE  M.  TURLEY, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  1893.  En¬ 
tered  real  estate  business  in  1913.  In  business  under 
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own  name  since  1928;  principal  business  connec¬ 
tions  and  associations  include.  Ambassador  Build¬ 
ing  Corporation;  Missouri  Theatre  Building 
Corporation;  Eighth  and  Locust  Realty  Co.;  St. 
Louis  Amusement  Company;  Clarence  M.  Turley, 
Inc.;  member  and  past  president  St.  Louis  Real 
Estate  Exchange;  member,  St.  Louis  Chapter  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  president 
1944-45;  president.  National  Association  Building 
Owners  and  Managers,  1936-37;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  St.  Louis  and  vicinity;  attended  Benton 
College  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  admitted  to 
practice  of  law,  1916;  thirty-one  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

LaMOINE  HILLERS, 

Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  Indianola,  Nebraska,  August  10,  1903; 
Co-partner,  Hillers  Agency,  Hastings,  Nebraska; 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  management  of 
apartments,  residences,  and  commercial  properties; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Hastings 
and  the  immediate  vicinity;  accounts  serviced  in¬ 
clude  State  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  Beatrice,  Neb.; 
The  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  and  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
Kansas  City  branch;  A.  B.  degree,  Crinnell  College; 
first  president,  Hastings  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

ARTHUR  A.  ALLWINE, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  September  25, 
1884;  president.  Allwine  Realty  Co.;  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  oflSce  building  and  apartment  manage¬ 
ment;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Omaha. 

ALBERT  J.  COVERT, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  June  4,  1893;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Windsor  Arms,  Inc.,  Omaha;  thirteen 
years  as  owner  and  full  time  manager  of  Windsor 
Arms  apartment  building ;  graduate.  Hie  University 
of  Nebraska;  director  of  Building  Owner’s  and  Man¬ 
ager’s  Association  of  Omaha. 

HIRAM  S.  MANVILLE, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  October  22, 
1891;  operates  own  business;  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  since  1907;  twenty-four  years’  ex¬ 


perience  in  the  management  of  homes,  acreage, 
investment  properties  and  farms;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Omaha  and  suburbs;  past  president  of 
Nebraska  State  Association  and  the  Omaha  Board 
of  Realtors. 


Bom,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  September  7,  1901; 
owner,  Payne  &  Sons  Co.  (Realtors) ;  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  the  management  of  hotels,  apartment 
buildings,  office  buildings  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Omaha;  past  president,  Omaha  Building  Owner’s 
and  Manager’s  Association. 


Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September  25, 
1913;  president,  Stanley  W.  Amheim,  Inc.;  eight 
years’  experience  in  management  of  office  and 
apartment  buildings  and  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  units;  professional  territory  covers  western 
Pennsylvania;  principal  business  associations  in¬ 
clude  Fidelity  Trast  Company  Donahoe’s,  Union 
Trast  Company,  Buhl  Foundation,  Estate  of  Morris 
Kaufraann  and  Dollar  Savings  Bank;  graduated 


LILYAN  A.  RICHARDS, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  King  City,  Missouri,  September  22,  1891; 
secretary,  T.  H.  Maenner  Co.;  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  office  building  management;  charter 
member.  Woman’s  Division,  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  with  Payne  Investment  Corporation, 
an  organization  specializing  in  the  colonization  of 
farm  lands,  handling  development,  subdivision,  and 
settlement  of  large  tracts  of  land,  varying  in  size 
from  5,000  to  27,000  acres,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  this  organization  in¬ 
cluded,  also,  departments  of  city  sales,  mortgage 
loans,  and  insurance.  Range  of  experience  was 
through  all  of  these  departments,  from  beginner 
to  secretary  of  the  corporation.  Had  charge  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  of  office  personnel  for  Omaha 
and  branch  offices;  also,  in  co-operation  with  local 
attorneys  prepared  instraments  of  conveyance  in 
connection  with  closing  of  sales  under  the  laws  of 
the  various  states  in  which  land  was  sold.  Sup¬ 
plementing  this  work,  and  as  a  hobby,  have  taken 
University  courses  in  law,  economics,  business, 
and  legal  psychology,  and  income  tax  accounting  and 
procedure.  Completed  Lecture  Course  offered  by 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  1944. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  ' 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


HAROLD  C.  PAYNE, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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from  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Journalism, 
class  of  1934;  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Business  Administration,  night  school  courses; 
member  of  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board,  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association,  and  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  his  firm  is  over 
25  years  old,  was  known  until  1944  as  Eisner  and 
Himmelrich,  Incorporated.  In  1943  he  purchased 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation,  changed 
the  name  in  June  1944  to  Stanley  W.  Arnheim, 
Incorporated. 

VIRGINIUS  H.  NUSBAUM, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Bom,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  September  7,  1898; 
president  S.  L.  Nusbaum  &  Company,  Inc.,  Norfolk; 
twenty  (20)  years  experience  in  the  management 
of  retail,  commercial  and  resort  properties;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Norfolk  and  vicinity; 
principal  business  associations  include  FHA,  HOLC, 
Suburban  Park  Apartments  and  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  B.  S.  degree,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Business;  chairman.  Appraisal 
Committee,  Norfolk  Real  Estate  Board;  vice- 
chairman,  American  Red  Cross  Business  Division, 
War  Fund  Division. 

HERBERT  W.  ENGEL, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  December  29,  1895; 
operates  own  business;  seven  years*  experience  in 
the  management  of  single  family  homes  and  mul¬ 
tiple  units ;  professional  territory  covers  Milwaukee 
County;  principal  business  associations  include 
Layton  Park  Building  &  Loan  Association;  FPIIA, 
Wisconsin  State  Bank,  and  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

GENE  J.  HARTUNG, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  April  2,  1890;  senior 
partner  Hartung-Gissing  Company;  twenty-one 
years’  experience  in  the  management  of  apartment 
and  commercial  buildings;  professional  territory 
covers  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha  Counties  in 
Wisconsin;  connected  with  HOLC  1934  to  1942; 
1940  to  1942  assistant  state  manager  in  charge  of 
property  management  for  Wisconsin;  contract  man¬ 
ager  for  FPHA. 

H.  L.  KADISH, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  • 

Born,  West  Point,  Nebraska,  September  13,  1888; 
associated  with  Dick  &  Reuteman  Co.,  Milwaukee; 
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twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  management  of 
hotels,  apartment  buildings,  garages  and  movie 
houses;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Milwaukee;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

FRED  KRESS, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Bom,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  January  16,  1904; 
partner,  The  Rheins  Real  Estate  Co.;  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management,  specializing 
in  hotel  property,  bowling  alleys,  cocktail  bars 
and  apartment  houses;  professional  territory  covers 
Milwaukee  and  suburbs. 

ISABEL  RHEINS  KRESS, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Bora,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  July  14,  1906; 
partner.  The  Rheins  Real  Estate  Co.;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  professional 
territory  covers  Milwaukee  and  suburbs;  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

HUGO  FORTH, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  December  21,  1895; 
partner,  Ed.  Porth  &  Sons,  Milwaukee;  twenty-two 
years’  experience  in  the  management  of  apartment 
buildings,  business  properties,  duplexes  and  single¬ 
family  dwellings;  professional  territory  covers  Mil¬ 
waukee  County;  past  president  Wisconsin  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  past  president,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Real  Estate  Board ;  past  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
member  board  of  governors.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 

IVER  B.  STRANDBERG, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Gotheburg,  Sweden,  September  19,  1899; 
first  Real  Estate  Salesman’s  licen^,  1919;  first 
brokers  license,  1924;  same  territory  since  1919; 
president,  Strandberg  Realty  Inc.  and  Strandberg 
Building  Corp.;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  professional  territory  covers 
Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin;  principal  business 
associations  include  The  Northern  Bank,  Steinman 
Lumber  Co.,  L.  C.  Dobbert  Agency  and  Citizens 
Abstract  and  Title  Co.,  all  in  Milwaukee. 
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AMBROSE  SULLIVAN, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  October  17,  1903; 
Rice-Powell,  Associates,  Realtors,  Milwaukee ;  mem¬ 
ber,  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Milwaukee  Real  Estate  Board,  Valuation  Com¬ 
mittee  -1946;  Junior  Member,  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Wisconsin  Chapter  No. 
16;  19  years’  experience  in  real  estate  sales,  manage¬ 
ment,  leasing,  financing,  building  and  appraising; 
qualified  in  court  as  an  expert  on  the  valuation  of 
residential  property;  professional  territory  covers 
Milwaukee  metropolitan  area  and  North  Shore 
suburbs,  including  Sborewood,  Whitefish  Bay,  Fox 
Point,  River  Hills  and  Ozaukee  county;  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree,  Marquette  University;  EL  D.  degree.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


CYRIL  RAMSAY  DEMARA, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Bom,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  June  7,  1899 ;  president 
and  general  manager,  Cyril  DeMara  &  Co.  Ltd;; 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  specializing  in  the  management  of  office  and 
apartment  buildings,  and  retail  store  properties; 
professional  territory  covers  city  of  Toronto  and 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada;  principal  business 
associations  include  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
S.  S.  Kresge  Company;  United  Cigar  Stores;  T. 
Eaton  Company  Limited,  and  Odeon  Theatres  of 
Canada  Limited;  past  president,  Ontario  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Elbtate  Boards,  and  National  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Brokers;  former  director,  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Board  and  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards;  Rentals  Administrator  for  Canada, 
1942-1943. 


National  Officers,  1945 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PAUL  O.  DRURY 
Central  Atlantic  Begion 

1737  K  Street,  X.  W'.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  J.  WALLACE  PALETOU 
South  Central  Begion 

714  Union  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Begion 

200  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  JR. 

Great  Lal'es  Begion 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

STUART  BOXDURANT 
Southeast  Begion 

210  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

*  S.  V.  BEACH 
Southwest  Begion 

6671  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California 

*  RICHARD  F.  JOXES,  JR. 

New  England  Begion 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENXER 
North  Central  Begion 

707  City  Xatl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR,  Treasurer 

520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OLIVER  DYER.  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


*  Also  Members  of  Oorerninp  Council  for  1945. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  Deeember  31,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK.... Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  0.  DRURY^ . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  RE.\ . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1946 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  lU. 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY' . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1945 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F,  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bepresenting  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.B.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  B.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Committees  during  1945 
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(See  pages  267  to  279;  “Roster  of  Members"  for 
addresses.) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Dl. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Presidents) 


EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . 1943 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . 1944 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Examiner 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  J,  FITZSIMMONS . Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  GOODMAN . Louisville,  Ky. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

MAL  HOUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM . Denver,  Colo. 

RICHARD  F,  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  la. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

MERRILL  E.  RA AB . Richmond,  Va. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

LEON  T.  ROGERS . Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 


ALEXANDER  SUMMER . Teaneck,  N.  J. 

WOODFORD  TAYLOR,  JR . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEWIS  A.  WHITE . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chairman 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . . 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR 
H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
ORMONDE  A.  KIEB. . . 

T.  H.  MAENNER . 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER. . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . Seattle,  Wash. 

STUART  BONDURANT _ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  lU. 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

RICHARD  P.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

CARL  A.  MAYER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


. . .  Madison,  Wis. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
. . . .  Newark,  N.  J. 
....Omaha,  Nebr. 
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ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RUTH  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  HOWES . Detroit,  Mich. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL . Evanston,  lU. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK.... Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

MARTIN  MILLER . South  Bend,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS . Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR. ....  Lansing,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND. . . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR. . . . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

LOUIS  MAGINN . 

Chairman 

SEELY  CADE . 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING. . . 

FRANK  T.  KING . 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES 
HAROLD  L.  NILES. . . 

GLEN  A.  WILSON.... 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

S.  V,  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 


H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

CIRCULATION  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  McMULLEN  DUCEY . Chicago,  HI. 

Chairman  (now  in  the  Navy) 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  IIL 

Executive  Secretary 


VICE-CHAIRMAN  AND  COMMITTEES 
Southern  Californio 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Vice-chairman 

STEWART  L.  CREBS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WM.  G.  DICKINSON . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Northern  California 

ROBERT  W.  BEGLEY. ..  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Vice-chairman 

EDWARD  H.  MOLTENI . . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

T.  K.  PROCTER . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Colorado,  Utah 

CLARENCE  T.  WEBB . Denver,  Colo. 

Vice-chairman 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT ....  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Connecticut 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-chairman 

HILARY  S.  DRISCOLL . Bristol,  Conn. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

T.  H.  EVANS . Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  N.  GRIMES,  JR . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR _ Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  J.  MARTIN . Baltimore,  Md. 

Florida 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

Vice-chairman 

MAL  HAUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

KENNETH  S.  KEYES . Miami,  Fla. 


. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. . . .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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JULIAN  W.  COOPER . Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK. .West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Alabama,  Georgia 

ADRIAN  B.  SHERMAN . Augusta,  Ga. 

Vice-chairman 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala, 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Illinois 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Chicago,  HI. 

Vice-chairman 

Kansas,  Nebraska 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

Vice-chairman 

TED  MAENNER . Omaha,  Neb. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  RUSSELL  DOIRON . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massachusetts 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-chairman 

EDW.  S.  STIMPSON . Cambridge,  Mass. 

RALPH  HORN . Cambridge,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  DYER . Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Michigon 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-chairman 

HOWARD  BLISS . Detroit,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  8CUDDER . Detroit,  Mich. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vice-chairman 

ARTHUR  8.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

EDW.  W.  KELLOGG . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EARL  D.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Missouri 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Vice-chairman 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . Clayton,  Mo. 

RALPH  F.  D’OENCH . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey 

THOS.  E.  COLLETON . Newark,  N.  J. 

Vice-chairman 

HAROLD  P.  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  TO  YEN . East  Newark,  N.  J. 

FREDERICK  H.  HOFFMAN. . .  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CLINTON  B.  SNYDER . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL . Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  WM.  WALSTRUM . Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

LEONARD  J.  ZEHNBAUER . Union,  N.  J. 

New  York 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

Maine  and  Upstate  New  York 

HAROLD  E.  BARKER . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

DONALD  T.  POMEROY . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

North  and  South  Carolina 

HAMPTON  B.  KELLER . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  P.  HACKNEY,  JR . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Indiana  and  Ohio 

WM.  E.  YOUNG . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vice-chairman 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Qeveland,  Ohio 

SIDNEY  EISENBERGER . Dayton,  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

EDW.  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vice-chairman 

E.  R.  BRYANT . Muskogee,  Oklsu 

R.  B.  COLLINS . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Oregon 

C.  I.  MEYERS . Portland,  Ore. 

Vice-chairman 

WM.  BARENDRICK . Portland,  Ore. 

E.  P.  FIMPEL . Portland,  Ore. 

Delawore  and  Pennsylvania 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-chairman 

WESLEY  R.  HASTEN . Bethlehem,  Pa. 

LEWIS  C.  DETWILER . Norristown,  Pa. 

HUGH  F.  GERHARD . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  ANNE  G.  YOUNG . WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-chairman 


Arkansas  and  Tennessee 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS . 

Vice-chairman 

. . . .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  CORNELIUS  CONNER. . . 

. . .  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . 

Vice-chairman 

. Richmond,  Va. 

Washington  and  B.C.  Canada 

BERT  G.  OWEN . 

Vice-chairman 

_ Seattle,  Wash. 

CLARENCE  W.  ZAAR . 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1945 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

EDMUND  D.  COOK 
President 

186  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL 
Secretary 

744  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  South  40th  Stn'et,  I'hiladeli)liia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN 
Presiden  t 

190  Potter  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LESLIE  C.  READ 
Seeretary 

1416  Massachusetts  .\ve.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

JOHN  S.  SPENCER 
President 

416  Haminund  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  DeBOOS 
Secretary 

522  Farwell  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

HAROLD  K.  HUNTSBERGER 
President 

2404  W.  Seventh  Street,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Secretary 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
President 

302  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  I’a. 

GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
Secretary 

450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

CAREY  WINSTON 

President 

739  15th  Streid.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRIMES 
Seeretary 

15tli  and  Peniisvlvania  .\ves.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 
President 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Ijouis,  !Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX 
Secretary 

4658  Gravois  Blvd.,  St.  I-oiiis,  Mo. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
.ICMCS  .1.  HEIDACIIER 

I'resiilt  n  I 

1027  Eiii|iiircr  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARRY  J.  .MOHLMAN 
Secretary 

(il2  Mercantile  Liltrary  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

R.  B.  COLLINS 
Presidf  nt 

204  S.  (Jheyenne,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK 
Seeretary 


124  S.  LaBrae  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


21  Atlas  Life  Building,  'I'nlsa,  Okla. 


The  following  Individual  Uembers  of  The  Inetitute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency,  integrity, 
and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses  following  the 
names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued. 
This  roster  is  coynplete  ns  of  April  15,  1945. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 

2115  First  Avenue.  N. 
Murra.v  Caliill  (426)  .  .  .Masse.v  Bl'ig.,  Loliby, 
Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131)  .  . .  .221  N.  21gt  St. 
C.  J.  Osment  (605)  ....  1921  First  Ave.,  N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitta  (606) .  .2026  Third  Ave..  N. 


•Tillius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

624  Annex.  1st  Nat’l  Bide. 
Prank  A.  Poggi  (694)  ...  .61  St.  Francis  St. 


ARIZONA 


F.  J.  Buckley  (263) .  .  .  .5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444). 124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 
David  F.  Culver  (243) .  .  .257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363). 911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244).  1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
.Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245)... 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246)... 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247)... 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 


Manhattan  Beach 

Vivian  Copeland  (608) . 205  Center  St. 


Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

341  East  Culver  St. 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 

1129  W.  Willetta 


ARKANSAS 


Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) . 

%W.  B.  Worlhen  Co. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280).. 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607)...  1432  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

G.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695) .  .Robert. son  Bldg, 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S,  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) .  . .  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  O.  Beaumont  (269) . 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 


North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd 


Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 1924  Broadway 


Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . 

44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) ...  .2921  Pine  St 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).... 423  Kearny  St. 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 3450  2l8t  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) .  . .  .154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Lt.  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

CASH  8.  Fleet  P.  O. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . 1314  4th  St. 


Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132)  .  .203  Ramona  Bldg. 
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Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560).... 303  Avalon  B!vd. 


COLORADO 


Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten,  Jr.  (610).  .127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Fiord  S.  Padsett  (611)...  19  E.  Pikes  Peak 


Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMonlin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612). 410  ICidland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

528  Denver  National  Bldg. 


Van  Holt  Uarrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) _ 724  17th  St 


Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) _ 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . . .  .1650  Broadway 
Robert  A.  Morrison  (l33) . .  .1650  Broadway 
Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).. 724  17fh  .St 

Clarence  T.  Webb.  (366) . 

4820  East  19th  Ave. 


Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . 

810  North  Main  St. 
Thomas  J.  Downen  (615).. 915  N.  Main  St. 
D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (561).... 160  State  St. 
Ralph  E.  Spragne  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Mnin  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86)  .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 


John  A.  Canlkins  (87) . . .  .327  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gagban  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) ...  .49  Pearl  St. 
Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)..  18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack (696)  .  .242  Trumbull  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) .  .  .109  Church  St. 

South  Norwolk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) .  .P.  O.  Box  162 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188) .  .196  N.  Main  St. 
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DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562)... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). 203  W.  Ninth  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (657)  .1732  K  St..  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street.  N.  W. 
Lewie  F.  Colbert  (527) .  .  .1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Warren  S.  Dean  (563)..  1619  R.  St.  N.  W 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432) .  .1013  l.’ith  St..  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave..  N.  W 
Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Harvey  L.  Jones  (565).... 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Lnchs  (4) . 1605  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . 

Washington  Bldg 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) .  ... 

212  Southern  Bldg 

Edward  T.  OfTutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

1605  H  St.,  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F.  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) _ 739  16th  St..  N.  W 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)...  106  W.  Bay  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553)  .343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448).  106  West  Bay  St. 
Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) .  . .  .108  W.  Bay  St. 
George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)  .P.  O.  Bos  4637 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5)..,.  19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506)..  15  W.  Washington  St 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

476  First  Are..  N. 
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Tampa 

Carlton  0.  Cone  (248)  . .  .435  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812  16  Maaa  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . 416  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  G.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Stndstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433). 547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271)  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) .  .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  ^..•■5) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).... 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 


Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Savannah 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Thomas  C.  Helnily  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (066)  ...  .18  E.  Bryan  St. 


ILLINOIS 


Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 

500  M.  Dearborn  St. 
Bert  V.  Robins  (617) .  .  .  .Gordon  Strong  Co., 
209  S.  State  St. 

Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) . 

1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348). 6236  Cottage  Grove 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 

e/o  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368)... 154  Laurel  Oonrt 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415).. 12  Milbum  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (520) .  .1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406).  1043  South  Blvd. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) .  .1026  North  Blvd. 


INDIANA 


Anderson 

A.  L.  MeKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) .  .  .5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickiser  (672) . 

232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 


Aurora  IOWA 

Herman  C.  Offiitt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 

Room  1002,  201  N.  Wells 
Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) ..  .2446  E.  75th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148)  .  . .  .1365  B.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1).38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  McMullen  Dueey  (367)  .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

461  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... 820  N.  Tower  Ot. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78)  .  .  .1601  E.  57th  St. 

G.  Wallace  Johnson  (571). 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1356  E.  53rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346)  .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (347).. 6637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (ISO) _ 461  E.  111th  St. 


Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadswc  rth  (668).... 136  S.  Main 
Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Dos  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (818) . . .  .209  Fleming  Bldg. 
Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 603  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702).. New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124)... New  Eng.  Bldg. 
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Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370).. 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . P.  0.  Box  146 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 


New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371).... 714  Union  St. 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 

812  Peridido  St. 


MAINE 


South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 

Lt.  U.S.N.,  64  Drew  Road 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) .  .912  Keyser  Bldg. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372)  .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Chevy  Chase 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 14  E.  Leland  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 18  Oliver  St 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremont  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)  .161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).. 5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96)  .  .  10  P.  O.  Square 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12)  ...  .50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washingrton  St. 

Ijorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574)... 581  Boylston  St. 
Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704)... 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705)  . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 


Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250)  ....  1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 120  Potter  St. 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532).  .167  Albany  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14)  ...  .56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

321  Kenrick  St. 
Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 29  Bowdoin  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101)  .  .  .  .100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) .  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150 . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
John  A.  Dodds  (16)  .  .508-60()  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314).. 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Walter  Guibord  (670)  .  .  .  .3600  Rook  Tower 
William  C.  Haines  (293)  .4850  Courville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . 

3965  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707) . 

1109  Detroit  Sav.  Bk.  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (63) .  . .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Frank  A.  Howes  (397)  .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215). 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 

1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Prank  T.  King  (154) . 751  Griswold  St. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Guaranty  Blilg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

George  T.  Shapland  (460) . 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18)  .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  Kedric  Smathers  (710) . 

1225  Ford  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155)  .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Don  L.  Weber  (622) ...  .3953  Somerset  Rd. 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) ...  .Lafayette  Building 
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E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577)  .124  W.  Grand  Riyer 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261).. 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper  (650) . 

too  lieiiesee  Jiaiik  Blilg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

802  Hniieh  Bldg. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

ilarrey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

896  Jefferson  St. 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502)  ...  .24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208)  .519  Marquette  Ave. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) . 519  Marquette 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) . 

519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1132  Met.  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).. 519  Marquette  Aye. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712) . , . 

214%  West  Fourth  St. 

Kansas  City 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 
Byron  G.  Bliss  (351).,,. 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692).... 6  W.  10th  St. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39tli  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352).... 700  Victor  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (158) .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578)  .Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).. 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509)  .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 


William  R.  Stanley  (375).. 1002  Walnut  St. 
Robert  L.  Strain  (715)  .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625)  .816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716)  .  .  .  .704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) .  . .  .719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252) .  .3932  Lindell  Blvd. 
Carol  V.  Laux  (463) .  .  .  .4658  Gravois  Blvd. 
Louis  Maginn  (22).... 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673).. 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120) . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717).  .231  X  T.ineoln  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Waite  L.  Blore  (674)..., . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiednian  (627)  .  .  .  .501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th. 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  500,  W.  O.  W.  Bldg. 
K.  R.  Clayton  (677)  .  .  .1116  City  Natl.  Bank 
Albert  .T.  Covert  (719).... 554  S.  25th  .Ave 
Harlan  G.  Easton  (628).... 202  S.  19th  St. 
Victor  C.  Graham  (678)... 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 314  S.  19th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg 
Hiram  S.  Manville  (720)  .  .  .  .904  N.  40th  St. 
Harold  C.  Payne  (721)  .  .  .  .226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

J  E.  Pickard  (681) . 1805  Douglas  St. 

Lilyan  .A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  ft  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  ft  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

218.  Tennessee  Ave. 
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Edwmrd  D.  Gottlieb  (121)  .1516  Atlontie  A^e. 

Bttod  Jenkin*  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Are.,  Ventnor 
Rnisell  0.  Roney  (72)...  1421  Atlantic  Are. 

Brooklown 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnat  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163).... 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (l64) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).. 721  Market  St. 
J.  William  Harkeim  (43) . . .  .540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 

12  X.  Serenth  St. 
O.  Armel  Nutter  (74)  ....  101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Harold  P.  Natter  (166) .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) _ 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . . .  .340  Cooper  St. 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) .  .  .  .142  N.  Broadway 
Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westdeld  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) _ 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) _ 281  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . 

1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) _ 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . .  .  .261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stsllard  (353) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tiezer  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580)  . . .  .281  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (534) . . .  .77  River  8t. 
Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485).... 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  CuUerton  (630) . 

1222  Springffeld  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).. 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) .  . .  .850  Bergen  Ave. 
Ben  Schlossberg  (267).... 896  Bergen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128).... 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anns  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) .  .1874  Springffeld  Ave. 

Lionel  0.  Hartford  (491) _ 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plasa 


Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436). _ 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) ...  .16  Church  St. 
John  Young,  Jr.  (489) .  .406  BloomOeld  Ave. 

Morristown 

Geo.  W.  Seiler  Jr.  (106) ...  .30  Morris  Ave., 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bed  worth  (354) . . .  .830  Broad  St. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) .  .505  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 744  Broad  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) ...  .17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) .  .300  Broadway 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301)...> . 58  Park  PI. 

Albert  G.  Rachlin  (521)  ...  .17  Academy  St. 
Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216)....  17  Academy  St. 
Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) ...  .30  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 755  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (835).. 81  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81).... 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 605  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi.  . .  .228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29) .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) ...  .7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

EUwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)  .791  Queen  Ann  Rd 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (175).... 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

87  Jackson  St. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 
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Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stttyresant  Are. 

Verona 

Edward  0.  Bitter  (408) _ 129  Hillside  Are. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) .  .25  Westwood  Aye. 
Clifton  P.  Trimble  (497)  .  . .  .284  Third  Are. 


NEW  YORK 


Buffolo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631).. 47  W.  Huron  St. 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)  .  .19  8.  Division  St. 


Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 7  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 


Metropoliton  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

818  E.  Kinxsbridxe  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178).... 478  Graham  Aye. 
Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (l79) .  .160  Remsen  St. 
Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237)  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehrinx  (378) . 

660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Monhotton 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 235  W.  J4th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538).  .44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394).. 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584).... 93  Worth  St. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511).... 225  Broadway 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451).... 274  Madison  Ave., 
Maurice  R.  Spear  (183),... 225  Fifth  Ave. 
F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (396) . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256).' . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cote  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

1007  Commerce  Bldg. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (522)  .S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512)  .  .121  E.  Genesee  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 

327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (466) . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)  .  .  11014  West  6tb  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) .  .413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . . .  .1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) _ 330  S.  Main  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Conton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438)  .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) _ 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) .  . .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469)  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (564) . 

4500  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) _ 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (686) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

Cleveland 

Roy  0.  Carpenter  (380) .  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 
Paul  0.  Davis  (539).... 515  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (640) ...  .71  Euclid  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Norlin  (516)  .  .  .  .108,  The  Arcade 
Carlton  Schultz  (36) .  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443).. 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
Arthur  E.  Wade  (76)  .  . .  .Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638).... 40  W.  Gay  St. 
Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Doyfon 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).. 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602) .  .  .  .232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

Easf  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) .  . .  .2009  Stanwood  Road 
I  ronton 

William  R.  Young  (587) . Hotel  Marting 
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Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

2189  Mars  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  O.  Blair  (411)  .  . .  .810  Madison  Are. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . . .  .628  Equity  Bnilding 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283) .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Are. 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (623) . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)..  103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) .  . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 

T.  O.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356)..  1325  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  0.  Leonard  (544) .  . .  .23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 1326  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (588) _ 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265)  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Are. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodwai^  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  0.  of  O.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) ....  1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) .  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441)  .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) _ 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hozelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 
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Norristown 

Lewis  0.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) . .  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiab  Bunting,  2nd  (399) .  .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455)..  1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  A  Ogents 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St..  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318)  .  .  .  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) .  . .  .215  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) ...  .Packard  Bldg. 

John  O.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221) 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  E.state  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)..  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) _ 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231 ).  .Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193).. 1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)..  1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
James  C.  Seise  (304) ....  1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)  ,100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) .  . .  .429  Fourth  Ave. 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723)... 541  Wood  St. 
Norman  S.  Blair  (305).... 341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (646) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228).... 311  Fourth  Ave. 
William  M.  Hall  (386)  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) .  . .  .450  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (306).... 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) ...  .6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233)... 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234)  .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) ....  7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649)  .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  630  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bdg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
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Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).. 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlerayer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55)  .  .  .  .Miners  lik.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williomsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 25  W.  Third  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 199  K.  8tli  St., 

A.  0.  Pinckley  (642) .  . .  .4122  Alabama  Are. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555).... 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424)  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave., 
and  Church  street. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) _ Santa  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658).  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) .  . .  .Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . : . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  0.  Yelton  (604).... 618  Gunter  Bldg. 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) .  . .  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Robert  C.  Goodman  (688)  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaiim  (724)  .148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Bousb  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (556) _ 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) _ 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257)... 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342).. 302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Harold  A.  Allen  (690) . 1012  Rust  Bldg. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 

155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725)..  .1307  S.  16th  St. 
(iene  J.  Hartung  (726)  .  .  1826  W.  Center  St. 
H.  L.  Kudi.sh  (727)  .Km.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  liheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 
Rudolph  U.  LaBahn  (643). 767  N.  Water  St. 
Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646)  .  .  .  .735  N.  Water  St. 

J  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Hugo  Portli  (730) . 339  W  North  Ave. 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731)  .4709  W.  Center  St. 

Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) . 

301  E.  Silver  Spring  Dr. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 


Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 
Toronto 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 
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Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management : 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  com¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other 
benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 
Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients  ’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingkam 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Idc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21at  St. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx 

Julius  E.  Marx . 

First  Natl.  Bank  Bids.  Annex 


CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  t  Co., 

B.  O,  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Son  Diego 

Percy  H  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1030  15th  St. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17tb  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  CitT  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Duey . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  <).  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  \V. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corn., 

Robert  T.  Highfleld.  .206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Prank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Uo., 

George  K.  Mason,  .Ir. .  .31.7  W.  Forsyth  S). 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  8.  Keyes . 10  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Realtor, 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S,  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  .141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Henistreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 801  Broad  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Perd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty.  .820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 461  E.  111th  St 
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Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorifh . 1501  E.  5:ird  St. 

Wirt*,  Hajnie  &  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat.  .3180  Sheridan  Rd. 


INDIANA 

Gory 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  .Ir.  .Rm.  fi.'lS.  .504  Broadway 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  ft  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  .4ve. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  Ij.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 


Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Xeiswanger . 115  W  Sixth  Ave. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc. 

.Tames  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Are. 

MISSOURI 


Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

IjOwpII  Goodman  .Simonds . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  1-indell  Blvd 

Francisciis  Maginn,  Inc., 

I-ouis  ^Taginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co.. 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  .St. 

Wenr.lick  Sales  &  Management  Organization. 

Inc..  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


MISSISSIPPI 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  St  Hambleton.  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

601  I-ouisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

5Vaquespack.  Pratt,  Inc. ..  .814  Peredido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson. 

George  M.  Hampson.  312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation. 


Ba.sil  Gavin . 8  Newburv  St. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  St  Co.,  Inc., 

William  H.  Dyer . 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc. 
Clifford  \'.  Miller . 

.  .  .  1318  Beacon  St. 

.  .  .  1  39  t  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co.. 
Charles  W.  Turner.  .  . 

.  .  .  56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  .A.  Gilbert . , 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

.Tohn  A.  Dodds. 

John  .A.  Dodds . 808  Park  .\ve.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Inc., 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe . 144  I-afayette  Blvd. 

II.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

II.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert  Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins .  1U3  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G,  Hacker . 

221  H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


Jackson 

I-eon  T.  Rogers. 

I-.  T.  Rogers . 500  E.  Capitol  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Pork 

T.  Frank  .\ppleby  .Agency,  Inc.. 

Theodore  F  .Appleby . Main  St.  & 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins 

Byron  Jenkins  . 

5209  Atlantic  -Ave.,  Ventnor 
Stanley  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb.  ,  .  .1516  .Atlantic  .Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  St  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . .515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  St  Co..  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd.  .  .  .12  N,  Seventh  St. 
Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  V.  Seventh  St. 

I-eon  E.  Todd.  Inc., 

I-eon  E.  Todd . 262.1  We.stfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  .A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  &  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . I6t)  Klmora  -Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co.. 

C.  S.  Stallard . 28o  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  St  Son. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  .V.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade.  Inc.. 

Seely  Cade . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  1.  Kislak,  Inc., 

.Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Really  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlosslterg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 
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Maplewood 

Georife  M.  Punn, 

HawU-y  Januith . pHpof  IMaza 

Newark 

Abcles  Stevens . fi05  Hroad  St. 

Leslie  Stevens 
David  Cronheini. 

David  Cronheim . :t9  Branford  PI. 

Feist  &  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . .58  Park  PI. 

Louis  SchlesinRfr  Company, 

Joel  L.  Srhlesingcr,  ......  .31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . .'.478  Central  Ave. 

Seeley  Cade,  Inc., 

Seeley  Cade . 744  Broad  St. 

North  Bergen 

James  .Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan...  940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  .M.aiii  jVve. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7  13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 301  Park  Ave. 


Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  A'  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz .,.  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 


. 25  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg.. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Miller  Co.. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick 
Edward  Watters  Co., 
Edward  Watters... 


. Beacon  Bldg. 

. 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

Coinsolidated.  Inc.. 

.Tames  R.  Haight..  408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
Wakefield  Fries  &  Woodward, 

Donald  L.  Woodward . 236  S,  W^.  Broadwa}' 


Ridgewood 

Harold  W’.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 45  N.  Broad  .st 

S.  S.  W'alstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  W’alstrum . 

201  E.  Ridgewood"  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer.998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  .V.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker. 318  E.  King.A.ridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colotiial  Realty  Co.,  -. 

Frank  .V.  .Matrunola .  .  .  .  6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  k  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  .Ave. 

Rochester 

W’.  H.  Gorsli  ne, 

Win.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr..  .119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 


Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall  Harter  Co., 

Clinton  R.  Miller . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 


Cincinnati 

The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff . Ill  East  4th  St. 

Robert  A.  Cline.  Inc., 

Roliert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing.  .  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Jlayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer..  1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
The  Fred’k  A.  .Schmidt  Co., 

L.  y.  DuBois.S.  \\\  Cor  Fifth  &  Main  .Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White.  . .  .Seventh  &  W'alnut  Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  &  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater.  ..  .N.  E.  Cor.  15th  & 
Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  k  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg .  17th  &  .Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  .M.  Greenfield  &  Co., 

Robert  M.  W'ilson .  W^alnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner.  Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 
lleyinann  k  Bro., 

Roy  A  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

.Tackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  ...  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
C.  Harry  Johnson, 

Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

.Markelm-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1606  Walnut  ,St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

♦William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-IIelmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 5736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  II.  W.  Quick  k  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  So.  12th  St. 

Taylor  k  Son, 

W’alter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Piffsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  E.state  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

ITnion  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

.A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  k  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreatli  k  Son, 

W'.  D.  Galbreath .Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

♦On  active  duty  with  the  Upited  States  Marines. 
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Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Oillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

•T.  B.  Gillespie.  .1132  T^ird  Nsfl  Bk.  Bid);. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  ti  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury.  .18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

I).  H.  Goodman,  luc„ 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  O.  Thalbimer,  Inc., 

Morton  O.  Thalhimer. . .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  0.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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